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The Butterick Trio 
Comprising 
The Delineator 
15¢c.—$1 year 
The Designer 
10c —50c. year 
New Idea Woman's 
Magazine 
ae . year 


Reaching...1,600,000 
Homes 


About 10,000,000 
Prospervus Keaders 


—Women who do their bu;- 
ing in Retail Stores and 
who buy for their Homes, 
their Famihes, Children, 
Husband and for them- 
selves. ...'’The Cream of 
Good Customers fn Amor- 
ica”... .A group of con- 
sumers whose patronage 
alone 13 enough to assure 
the success of any good 
article. Your advertisement 
printed 1,600,coo times 
in one issue of the 
Butterick Trio reaches 
more readers, and costs you 
far less, than you could 
print for yourself and dis- 
tnbute to readers of equal 
responsiveness and buying 
power Trio Rate: $7,12% 
peragate line, An inch ad 
one time ($100) costs you 
1 ot Ic. per reader. 
A Page adone time{ 99560) 
costs you about 1-40 of 1c. 
per reader, 


W. H. BLACK 
Mgr. of Advertising 


Home Office Butterick Bidg. 
w York 


F. H_ RAtsten 
_ Western Adv Mgr. 
First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 








THE BUTTERICK TRIO. 
THE DELINEATOR = THE OLSIGNER - NEW IDEA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


OUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WO. Black, Manager of Advertising @ 


Reasons why retailers co-operate with But- 
terick Trio Advertising — 

Ask any retailer if he knows the Butterick 
Trio— 

He'll answer, ‘Yes.’ 

Ask him it he is carrying live seliers that are 
being advertised in the Butterick Trio— 

He’!l show you a number, 

It’s ten to one that he knows what these pub- 
lications, The Delineator, The Designer and New 
Idea Woman’s Magazine, are doing tor him and 
that he doesn’t know what scattered magazines 
are doing for him. 

Advertising that reaches the consumer creates 
instant demand—turns stock quickly and positively. 

Make your selling easy —decrease resistance— 
by creating consumer-demand and you start your 
product through channels that draw it by pull at 
the other end, rather than resist the unorganized 
push from your end. 

The Retailer—your se.-ing unit—will tell you 
that Butterick advertising makes automatic con- 
sumer-demand possible. 

We tell you that what we have done and are 
doing we can continue to do for those who 

“Concentrate consumer publicityin the 
mediums that are reference books for one 

out of eight of America’s buying women.” 


LAA 


Manager of Advertising 
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...10,000;000 PROSPEROUS READERS 


1,600,000 FAMILIES 








NEW IDEA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 
THE 


BUTTERICK [RIO 


DELINEATOR DESIGNER 
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SOLD EVERY WEEK 
FOR ANOTHER YEAR 

















The first cover page of PRINTERS’ INK 
has been sold for the ensuing year to the 
Butterick Publishing Company and the 
Bates Advertising Company, whose adver- 
tisements will appear thereon in alternate 
issues, Below are reprinted extracts from 
letters written by the publishers who 





occupied the first cover page last year. 


St. Louis, April 22, 1907. 
Edi or of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Were it not for the present conditioa 
of affairs, we would be only too anxious 
to renew the contract again; and you 
can rest assured that just as soon as our 
affairs assume a normal condition we 
will be back again with you with full 
page copy, even though we can't have 
the outside front cover, 

Yours very truly, 
The ‘Woman's MaGazine.” 
A. P. Coakley, Adv. Mgr. 


opposite the 


one time or for 
$80 an insertion. 





THE SECOND 
first 
PRINTERS’ INK, may be secured for 


fifty-two times 
If interested, address 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 7, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have always believed that it paid to 
advertise in Printers’ Ink. Now J am 
absolutely convinced that our advertise- 
ments are being read. To date we have 
received two hundred and eighty-three 
letters from all parts of the United States 
cal‘ing attention to the error in our ad- 
vertisement, and they are still coming in. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Star LEaGve, 
G. A. McClellan, Gen. Mgr. 


COVER PAGE 


reading article in 


for 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 


ro Spruce St.,- - 


New York. 
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Vo... LIX. 


THE STORY OF PINE- 
HURST. 


ADVERTISING HAS PLAYED A VITAL 
PART IN THE CREATION OF THIS 
LEADING SOUTHERN RESORT—TEN 
YEARS AGO A WASTE TRACT LEFT 
BY THE LUMBERMAN—TO-DAY A 
WINTERING PLACE OF NATIONAL 
AND EVEN INTERNATIONAL NOTE 
—HOW $15,000 A YEAR IS SPENT 
IN THREE CHANNELS TO PRODUCE 
RESULTS, 


The story of Pinehurst, North 
Carolina, shows what a_ reason- 
able expenditure in magazine and 
newspaper advertising, properly 
directed, can be made to yield in 
the upbuilding of a high-class re- 
sort. 

For advertising literally 
Pinehurst. 

To-day, during the winter sea- 
son, it is mentioned almost daily 
in dispatches reporting golf, ten- 
nis and other sporting events. 
Thousands of readers who do 
not know it through visits, and 
who perhaps might not be certain 
off-hand whether it is in North 
or South Carolina, still speak of 
Pinehurst as familiarly as of At- 
lantic City or Bar Harbor. And 
yet, less than ten years ago the 
site of Pinehurst was a stretch of 
waste sandy land, denuded of its 
pine trees by the lumberman. It 
was situated in a portion of North 
Carolina enjoying a magnificent 
climate, but not especially notable 
for scenic beauties, and was 
worth, in actual money, less than 
a dollar an acre. 

Now, in the season of 1906-7, 
for more than three months an 
average of 112 players left the 
first tees of this resort’s golf links 
daily, That, in golfing, indicates 
something of a crowd. 


made 
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Pinehurst has been built on 
publicity almost from the ground 
up. Such a statement might re- 
flect on the real attractions of 
most health or pleasure resorts. 
But when the story of Pinehurst 
is known in detail, it will be seen 
why publicity was necessary, 

The late James W. Tufts, of 
Boston, who made a fortune in 
soda fountain apparatus and, after 
retirement, devoted himself to 
philanthropy, founding Tufts Col- 
lege and other institutions, learn- 
ed by experience that the best 
philanthropic institutions are 
those that enable people to help 
themselves. He had in mind the 
establishment of a model village 
in some healthful climate where 
industrious, thrifty, working-peo- 
ple, physically run down by labor 
and confinement, might be sent 
for a recuperative period of out- 
door life, not as charity patients, 
but as tenants, paying reasonable 
rents for furnished cottages and 
buying supplies at cost. As a pre- 
liminary step toward such an in- 
stitution, Mr. Tufts went to 
Washington and asked for help in 
locating his village at a point east 
of the Allegheny Mountains, where 
climate would be most favorable. 
The government officials entered 
into his plans with a great deal 
of interest, and by climate records 
and weather maps covering a con- 
siderable period, indicated a sec- 
tion about 150 miles square in 
North Carolina, 300 miles south 
of Washington and about fifty 
miles from Raleigh, where it had 
been found that there was a high- 
er percentage of ozone and more 
winter sunshine than at any other 
point east of the Rockies. 

The elevation of this traet was not 
great—less than 1,000 feet. But its 
soil was composed of the peculiar 
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sand and mica combination nec- 
essary to the growth of the long- 
leaf or “loblolly” pine. Such soil 
not only drains away moisture, 
giving an exceptionally dry cli- 
mate, but is also said to have a 
specific electrical action on the 
atmosphere, charging it with 
ozone. Clay soils, for instance, 
have no electrical virtues. 

Mr. Tufts immediately pur- 
chased, from A. F. Page, the 
father of Walter H. Page, editor 
of the World’s Work, a tract of 
10,000 acres from which the pine 
timber had been cut, paying there- 
for seventy-five cents an acre. On 
this tract the first cottages at 
Pinehurst, -twenty in number, 
were built and furnished, and as 
soon as completed they were filled 
with families of workers from 
New England factory towns, per- 
sons of moderate means in search 
of health, who paid about $100 a 
year for a cottage and lived at 
reasonable cost by purchasing 
supplies from a store that the 
owner opened. 

From the first there was a de- 
mand for these cottages, and more 
For several sea- 


had to be built. 
sons the resort was maintained on 


the orginal plan. But its fame 
grew, and better accommodations 
were wanted by people of greater 
means, so about six years ago it 
was developed commercially. To- 
day Pinehurst has fifty-two cot- 
tages, several large hotels, a num- 
ber of boarding houses, a shooting 
preserve of 35.000 acres, two 
eighteen-hole golf courses, and 
a third of nine holes, with rides, 
walks, drives and other attrac- 
tions, and is filled each season, 
from November. to April, with 
guests from the East and North. 
The whole tract occupied by the 
community is owned by Leonard 
Tufts, son of the founder, and is 
unique in being a sort of benign 
autocracy, absolutely under con- 
trol of the owner, with rigid re- 
strictions as to trade and un- 
desirables. 

As soon as the resort began to 
be developed commercially, adver- 
tising was enlisted to help the 
work along, details being placed 
in the hands of the Presbrey 
agency, New York, which has al- 
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ways had the account. And ‘his 
advertising has served a double 
purpose—that of making known 
Pinehurst’s advantages, and also 
to prepare visitors for what 
might be called its disadvantaves 
—or ‘rather, putting the maiter 
less harshly, to give a correct im- 
pression of the place in advance, 
so that disappointment may not 
follow arrival. 

Pinehurst would never 
valued for its scenic beauties, be- 
cause it lies in a_ stretch of 
country not remarkable for such. 
And, in contradiction of its name, 
it is not situated in pine forests. 
The timber was cut off years 
ago. Regions where the long- 
leaf pine grows are popularly 
supposed to convey healing prop- 
erties through some odor, or bal- 
sam, or pollen given out by the 
trees themselves. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is the soil that 
furnishes the healing through its 
absorbent and electrical _ pro- 
perties. 

The first advertising ever done 
for this resort was a four-page 
reader, descriptive of the commun- 
ity and its surroundings, published 
in the Review of Reviews. Since 
then about $15,000 a year has been 
spent regularly in magazine ads, 
newspaper announcements = and 
literature—a moderate expendi- 
ture. From November to March 
there are full-page displays in 
not more than a dozen leading 
magazines, some of popular cir- 
culation and others of so-called 
high-class character. Publications 
are selected to give a national cir- 
culation. The advertising does 
not vary greatly from year to 
year. It follows a_ set policy. 
But no magazine announcement 
for Pinehurst is ever less than 
a full page, and none has ever 
been printed without a large pic- 
ture showing some form of out- 
door sport or outdoor life. Out- 
doors is the keynote, and this is 
reinforced with two other unvary- 
ing themes—first, the Pinehurst 
climate, and second the fact that 
no consumptives are __ taket. 
Southern resorts, like many in the 
West, are often sought by suf- 
ferers from tuberculosis, and from 
the first it has been the policy at 

(Continued on page 6). 
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Hotel and Resort 
Advertisers 


placed their endorsement upon 


Te Outlook 


by using in it FOUR HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY PAGES during the 
year 1906, exceeding by many 
thousand lines the amount of this 
class of advertising published dur- 


ing the same period in any other 
medium of national circulation. 
The Outlook continues to pub- 
lish in its advertising pages the 
announcements of the leading trans- 
portation companies, hotels, resorts, 


tours, summer camps, etc., and is 
a concise and widely used directory 
in this regard. An advertiser can 
thus reach the best homes in every 
State in the Union at a low rate. 


287 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Western Office, 1436 Marquette Building, Chicago- 
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Pinehurst to exclude this class of 
invalids. ; 

Daily newspapers are used lib- 
erally throughout the season in 
eastern cities—New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Pitts- 
burg, etc. No newspaper adver- 
tising is done west of the latter 
city, however. 

Third, a considerable portion of 
the advertising appropriation goes 
into booklets and similar litera- 
ture, which is offered through the 
periodical advertising. This 
printed matter is always very 
comprehensive in its description 
of the outdoor side of Pinehurst, 
and almost invariably executed in 
magnificent form, many artistic 
studies and much fine color work 
having been employed from year 
to year. 

These three items tell the whole 
story of Pinehurst’s promotion 
work. 

Centered strictly in the season; 
featuring outdoor life at a time 
when residents of the North and 
East are shut indoors; giving a 
national distribution of the main 
story in magazines and _ news- 
papers, supplemented with con- 
scientious follow-up work; helped 
by many hundreds of columns of 
gratuitous newspaper notices of 
golf, tennis, pistol, rifle, trap- 
shooting and similar tournaments 
—these are adequate to keep the 
resort filled nearly six months out 
of every twelve. There has been 
nothing occult or mysterious 
about the promotion work, and it 
has not been costly, as advertis- 
ing goes. The burden of proof 
really lies upon the resort itself, 
and results have come largely 
through the enthusiasm of guests 
who have been benefited by its 
healing, agreeable climate. 

Mr, Presbrey was asked the 
other day if measures had been 
taken to key the Pinehurst ad- 
vertising and restrict it to me- 
diums that had demonstrated the 
best pulling power. 

He replied in the 


é negative. 
During one of the first seasons 
the magazines were keyed, and 


replies tabulated for a time. But 
it soon became apparent that this 
furnished no trustworthy index 
of mediums. Some of the more 


Jink, 


popular magazines showed a large 
proportion of replies, wile 
others of higher character \cre 
disappointing when measured by 
such a_ standard. Investigation 
led to the conclusion that replies 
meant little in such advertising. 
Inquiries coming in considerable 
numbers were found to include a 
proportion of the curious, while 
from actual returns at the resort 
itself, and ‘careful consideration 
of the class of patrons attracted, 
it was clear that many of the 
best “prospects” did not take the 
trouble to write for literature, or 
ignored key numbers and refer- 
ences to mediums when they did 
so. So Pinehurst’s advertising is 
now conducted entirely on a gen- 
eral publicity basis, with only such 
care in selecting publications as is 
given by an agency that is famil- 
iar with them through character 
of readers rather than literal rec- 
ords and statistics. 

ter 

A NO-DUPLICATES SERVICE. 

The shops on, Fifth Avenue which 
sell silverware and other articles adapt- 
ed for wedding presents now make an 
effort to prevent their customers from 
duplicating gifts already sent by others. 

“I’m afraid she’ll have one of those,” 
said a young matron to her husband as 
the clerk showed them a silver tea- 
kettle. : 

“If you will kindly let me have the 
name,” said the clerk, “I will find out 
what we have sent to the young lady.” 

He came back in a few minutes with 
a list of articles which had been sent 
to the prospective bride from his estab- 
lishment, and it showed that no pres 
ent of the kind under discussion had 
been sold for this young woman. 
New York Sun. 


+> 


A NOVELTY IN BEDS. 


With every big robbery reported in 
hotels furniture manufacturers come to 
the front with the boast that wherever 
else the robber may have hidden him 
self, it certainly wasn’t under the bed, 
because beds nowadays are built too 
low for even the thinnest of villains 
to hide under. 

“We even advertise to that effect,” 
said one manufacturer. “For many 
years losses of money and jewelry were 
attributed indirectly, at least, to th: 
bed, which was built high enough 
afford protection to the thief. Finall: 
in order to save the good name vi 
that necessary piece of furniture we 
decided to build it so low that not even 
an infant can crawl under it.”-—E. 
change. 





——————— 
TRUE economy does not __ consider 
price, _True economy considers 
sults.—Exchange. 
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AHeavyM orning Mail 


CHEERS THE HEART OF THE 
MAIL ORDER ADVERTISER. 











Checks, Drayzts, Money 
Orders and Currency 
are the True Measure 
of the 
Efficiency of Mediums. 








The Pierce Publications 
are the delight of the advertiser 
because they bring returns in 
large, satisfying quantities. 

If all mediums were as effective, 
advertising would be the sure road to wealth for every man 
with a good proposition presented in good ‘‘copy.” 

The Pierce Publications are: THE IowA HOMESTEAD, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, the foremost agricultural weekly in the 
world — circulation 100,000; THE FARMER AND STOCKMAN, 
Kansas City, Mo., best farm weekly in the Southwest—circu- 
lation 56,000 weekly ; THE WISCONSIN FARMER, Madison, 
Wis., a big, aggressive factor in the Northwest—circulation 
34,000 weekly; THE HOMEMAKER, Des Moines, Iowa, the 
favorite home monthly of the farmers’ wives and daughters of 
the Middle West—circulation 120,000; and THE FARM GAZETTE, 
Des Moines, Iowa, a beautiful agricultural monthly magazine 
—circulation 60,000. 

Combined circulation of the five Pierce Publications, 
370,000 ; space in all five, $1 per agate line, flat. 

Combined circulation of the three Pierce weeklies, 190,000, 
absolutely without duplication ; space in all three combined, 
60 cents per agate line. 

States covered by the Pierce weeklies: Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. 

It s to use farm papers, especially good ones. The 
Pierce lications are the best. 





THE PIERCE PUBLICATIONS, 


Central Office: Homestead Bldg., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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TWO-FOR-A-QUARTER. 


THAT WILL BE THE PRICE OF THE 
FUTURE. TEN-CENT MAGAZINE IF 
MR, MUNSEY’S LATEST PLAN 
WORKS OUT—TWO. SEPARATE AND 
DISTINCT MAGAZINES, COUNT ’EM, 
FOR TWENTY FIVE CENTS—TAKE 


BOTH, OR LEAVE. THEM, 


Frank A, Munsey paid his New 
York office a hurried visit early 
this month, coming. from Europe 
with plans for two new publica- 
tions. After merging these intoa 
third monthly of wholly different 
character, and _ setting a new 
standard in prices for popular 
magazines, he took a steamer and 
hurried away again. 

Mr. Munsey’s plans are always 
radical. This one he considers the 
most important since he smashed 
the price of a monthly magazine 
to ten cents and got into his fa- 
mous fight with the news. com- 
pany. 

The July issue of. the Scrap 
Book will be a magazine such as 
has never been seen before on a 
news-stand, probably, or any- 
where else. First, there will be 
the Scrap Book as it stands to- 
day, in size, contents and make- 
up, bound in its own cover. But 
attached to each copy will be 
second magazine of greater size, 
about 190 pages, filled with fic- 
tion, special articles and pictures, 
also with its own cover and 
make-up. 

These two publications will 
only be sold together, as the Scrap 
Book, Section I and II, and the 
price for the combination is set 
at twenty-five cents, making two 
fifteen-cent magazines for twelve 
and a half cents apiece. The com- 
bination represents a form of 
growth. somewhat like that of the 
Sunday newspaper, readers get- 
ting a large amount of reading 
matter of varied character for a 
nominal price. 

The second section of the re- 
modeled Scrap Book will be a 
merger of three distinct maga- 
zines. First, Woman, which is to 
disappear as an entity; second, 
one of the new fiction magazines 
that was planned and worked out 
abroad by Mr. Munsey, which 
would have been called The Cav- 


alicr; third, the other, which was 
given, provisionally, ‘the sugyes- 
tive name of The Live Wire. 

“Isn't this an indication that 
you feel the increased cost of 
manufacture?” a PRINTERS’ |Nk 
reporter asked the publisher. \[r. 
Munsey admitted that it was, and 
said the new idea embodied his 
notion of how prices should be 
raised. 

“The expériment will cost us 
fully half a million dollars. \Ve 
are not prepared to say yet 
whether newspaper advertising 
will be employed to help the 
scheme along. If it takes, my 
idea will doubtless be applied to 
other Munsey periodicals. I| «am 
neither confident, though, ner 
doubtful—it is an experiment. 

“Every item in the cost of 
making a magazine has gone up 
the past five years. Cost of labor 
has doubled. Paper: costs more 
and a better grade is demanded. 
Advertising costs more to obtain. 
Much of the business in Munsey’s 
came naturally; as a result of its 
large circulation, and with mod- 
erate expense for solicitors, But 
now it is impossible to build up 
advertising on such a basis. Com- 
petition is too keen, there are too 
many other magazines, and solic- 
itors and branch managers on 
large salaries who must be em- 
ployed. Presses and other mod- 
ern machinery make it possible to 
print faster and cheaper. But this 
saving is offset by the reader's de- 
mand for color-work. Authors 
are paid more, and artists, and 
editors. The pressure is very 
heavy. But in our case it is pos- 
sible to set a new price between 
ten and fifteen cents, and this is 
the way we have found. If it 
proves popular, the effect may 
prove far-reaching. There is only 
one weak point—the psychologi- 
cal effect of a demand for a quar- 
ter from people: who have pur- 
chased magazines singly at ten or 
fifteen cents apiece. But as most 
readers now buy more. than one 
periodical a month. I don’t antici- 
pate that this will w Fis vo idea.” 

+o 


Untess a publication is a “live one. 
it is an advertising cemetery rat 
than an advertising medium.—C: 
mercial Union, 
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New Postal Regulations 
Will Not Affect 
La Presse 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Canada’s Largest Daily Newspaper 





It has been stated, absolutely without foundation, 
that the new postal regulations would necessitate 
the loss to LA PRESSE of its 26,000 subscribers in 
the United States. We take this opportunity of 
stating that arrangements have been completed 
with our agents to supply La Presse to 
subscribers at 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


This, of course, excepts the very remote points 
where we have no agent and where each copy has 
to be mailed separately. In these instances some 
increase in price will be made, but as the total 
number of our subscribers in such outlying dis- 
tricts will not exceed 700, and as this is the only 
way they have of keeping in touch with their 
home town, it can be readily seen that the new 
regulation will not affect La Presse’s circulation 
in the slightest, 


100,000 DAILY 


Circulation guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Bureau 
of Circulation Examinations. 
Contracts may be canceled at any time tf the regular 
circulation, as claimed, ts not proven. 


La Presse Publishing Co., Ltd. 
PUBLISHERS 
Montreal, Canada 








WM. J. MORTON, Salaried Representative 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Ave. U. S. Express Bldg., 87 Washington St. 
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SUMMER BUSINESS’ FOR 
THE APARTMENT HOTEL. 
A class of advertising that is 

now becoming necessary is that 

of the New York apartment hotel 
looking for summer guests. These 
hotels are perhaps peculiar to 

New York. Renting suites of two 

to six rooms through fall and 

winter to guests who often fur- 
nish them on their own account, 
and serving meals in a restaurant 
on the European plan, or by the 
week or month, they are usually 

filled comfortably from October 1 

to May 1. By the latter date, 

however, New York begins to 
empty, and many of these tenants 
leave for Europe or the summer 

resorts. The landlord thus has a 

number of furnished suites to rent 

for four-month terms, and has to 
look outside of New York, reach- 
ing for transient business. 
Sometimes he does this by 
means of newspaper advertising 
in western or southern towns. 

Classified liners often bring him 

sufficient inquiries, because com- 


paratively few guests are needed, 
and many southerners and west- 
erners spend most of the summer 


in New York on business or in 
study, or for pleasure. A hun- 
dred live prospects, carefully 
canvassed by personal letters, is 
often sufficient. 

Another method is by circular- 
izing to names obtained in vari- 
ous ways in southern or western 
cities, or the distribution of a 
good descriptive booklet about 
New York colleges, musical con- 
servatories, etc. 

What such a booklet should be 
is shown by a brochure from the 
Clendening Apartment Hotel, 202 
West 103d street, New York. 
This has only sixteen pages and 
cover. But’ it is handsomely 
printed and illustrated, and the 
text gives fullest particulars. On 
the cover appears an exterior 
view of the house. Then comes 
a street map showing the relation 
of the hotel to the subway, elevat- 
ed and surface car lines, the 
parks, the river, etc. Following 
this is a floor plan _ indicating 
suites of two to four rooms, the 
private hall to each suite, the 


baths, the windows and_ |: 
light courts. Dimensions of cic 
room are given, and location 
clothes-closets and other couye 
niences appreciated by wonien, 
The pictures include a view 

of one of the hotel windows, 
showing the Hudson,, River.i 
Drive and eGrant’s Tomb, 
half-tones . of the — restaurant, 
smoking-room, ladies’ parlor 
typical suites. Bath-rooms 
not forgotten in the pictures 
many persons regard the bath ; 
a keynote in selecting apartmce: 
Rates are given in detail, and cm 
phasis laid on the saving over ho- 
tel charges for similar apartments, 
Rates for meals are also given, 
and scattered through the whole 
booklet are many notes on the 
attractions of New York as a 
summer residence, the notable 
points of interest to be reached in 
a few moments, and a detailed 
description of the hotel’s fireproof 
construction and general conve- 
niences, 

Hotels of this class have one 
argument that is not available to 
other landlords, and one _ that 
might stand a good deal more cm- 
phasis—their low summer ates. 
Bargains in- hotel suites are not 
good things to “play up” usually, 
because they often lead to sus- 
picions concerning character when 
the best class of patrons is ap- 
proached. The reasonable sum- 
mer rates at these metropolitan 
apartment hotels, however, are 
backed up by satisfactory “rea- 
sons why,” and care is taken to 
maintain character through ex- 
change of references. Therefore, 
the bargain side of the proposi- 
tion could probably be put upper- 
most in advertising literature 
without injury. 

Sas 


An American insurance company 
has sent circulars to the members of 
the Russian Duma, inviting them to 
insure their lives. It calls attention 
to thirty-one prominent victims of the 
Terrorists during the last three years, 
including Minister von Plehve and 
Baron Meydel, who were insured in 
the company, and to whose relatives 
have been paid the amounts of their 
policies,—Exchange. 

niin 

An advertiser should not strive to 
make new customers until he is sure of 
the old ones.—Burba’s Barbs, 
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A RAILROAD’S RELATION 
TO HOTEL ADV ADVERTISING. 


THE NEW YORK RK CENTRAL LINES’ 
INFORMATION BUREAU A_ VALU- 
ABLE ADJUNCT TO HOTEL PUBLI- 
CITY—AND IN THE CASE OF 


MANY HOTELS IT ISN’T AN AD- 
JUNCT, BUT THE WHOLE SHOW. 


Whatever other railway and 
transportation companies do in 
the way of advertising and sup- 
porting their clientele, the New 
York ‘Central and allied lines do 
it best. It is not with them an 
incidental feature of their busi- 
ness. They do not run a line of 
rails into the mountains or to the 
springs and wait for somebody to 
create the resort; they undertake 
in a great measure to create the 
demand and furnish the supply,— 
at least so far as advertising can 
do it. 

Let us say, to begin with, that 
the New York Central and its 
allied lines reach within walking 
distance of the homes of 75 per 
cent of the population of Ameri- 
ca who visit summer resorts. 
That is to say, it ministers to the 
demands of the traveling public 
in this aspect, as it does in other 
respects in a greater degree than 
any other trunk line whatever. 
‘to illustrate: the Pennsylvania, 
having a focal center of heavy 
trafic at Pittsburg, moves the 
freight; the New York Central, 
traversing the most populous and 
wealthy territory, carries the peo- 
ple. It also moves a vast body of 
freight, but distinctively it carries 
the people. 

Not content with packing them 
up and dropping them where they 
desire, it gives particular atten- 
tion to their wants, especially if 
they belong to the class known to 
trafic as summer travel. They 
put on special and fast trains, they 
furnish not only information as 
to places but detailed and exact 
information as to accommoda- 
tion. In a great territory which 
embraces every form of summer 
pleasure resort, from seaside to 
mountain and lake regions, in- 
cluding springs where the waters 
are drunk for health, to the big 
hotels and cottage life where peo- 
ple are collected because of social 


selection, this is a task of no 
small effort. No other railway 
company attempts to do it. But 
the summer traveler over the 
New York Central lines, having, 
say two weeks or a month at dis- 
posal, can go to the tourist agency 
ot its lines and secure an exact 
estimate of his expenses, even in- 
cluding the most trifling item. 
the publicity department has in- 
formation which it does not with- 
hold, that embraces every board- 
ing-house furnishing rooms for 
not more than half a dozen 
guests, giving the name, rate per 
week or per day, how to get there, 
just as fully as they supply the 
same information about Saratoga, 
Niagara, Mt. Clemens, Michigan, 
Manistee or the Catskills. 

The road finds its account in 
doing this; but in the careful and 
costly inauguration of the system 
it meant the expenditure of a lot 
of money. The folders and maps 
that illustrate and tell the story 
of this service are not only re- 
markably well executed but are 
permanent topographical charts of 
the country. It used to be the 
custom with great railways to 
print straight lines in heavy black 
showing their courses. Under such 
conditions Chicago was reached 
by an air line railway that distort- 
ed the intermediate territory so, 
for example, Washington lay due 
west of New York city, and St. 
Louis was caught in a straight 
line that connected New Orleans 
and Boston. The New York Cen- 
tral has stopped all that. On its 
maps one does not travel on a 
straight line from New York to 
Buffalo, nor from Buffalo to Chi- 
cago. The maps are getting hon- 
est, and although there is some- 
thing yet to be desired in this re- 
spect, they are fairly in the way 
of salvation. 

In the publicity department they 
carry these maps and folders as 
numbers, like they run trains— 
Numbers 8, 10, 12, etc. They pre- 
sent all the different aspects of 
the country, printed in colors, and 
the cost of their preparation, 
printing and circulation, implies a 
yearly expenditure of $300,000. 
But the maps are only an item of 
the cost. They are in a sense per- 
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manent, while the general body of 
information has a shifting source. 
The proprietors of hotels change, 
the keepers of boarding-houses 
sometimes die; stage lines shift 
their schedules, prices are lifted 
or depressed, and the aim of the 
advertising department is to keep 
pace with these variations, and 
they really do it within reason. 
There has just retired from the 
service of the Central system a 
man who had the broadest, keen- 
est appreciation of the value of 
an advertisement, in the person.of 
George H. Daniels. For some 
years he combined the control of 
the Passenger service with its 
publicity. More recently he un- 
dertook only the advertisement, 
and found it, according to his 
ideas, all that even a competent 
mind could compass. He has just 
given it up, but he has left behind 
him an efficient staff which is now 
directed by Ralph Lockwood, who 
succeeds to the offices and labors 
once held by Mr. Daniels. He 
has been with the road for fifteen 
years, in fact, from his youth up. 
He has a progressive spirit, and 
analytical mind, and not only 


knows the general subject of pub- 


licity, but he is intimately ac- 
quainted with his system. 

His roads embrace what are 
called the Vanderbilt lines, be- 
tween Chicago, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati and New York and Boston. 
Altogether he looks out for the 
publicity of 12,000 miles of Trunk 
Line railway, carrying daily half 
the traveling population of the 
United States. The principal 
roads are the New York Central, 
West Shore, Lake Shore, Michi- 
gan Central, Big Four, Lake Erie 
and Western, Chicago, Indiana 
and Southern, Boston and Al- 
bany, the Rutland R. R., and the 
New York and Ottawa, besides 
many lines that are merged with 
these or worked under lease. 
Speaking of the advertising that 
is conducted by this great system, 
Mr. Lockwood said that local 
publicity was still handled by res- 
ident agents, but that the interests 
and information for through traf- 
fic and summer travel is cared for 
by the Central office in New York 
city. They have cut out magazine 
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advertisement altogether, and lim 
it the work that they do not 
through booklets to daily new, 
papers. Nor in these do they 
run continuous nor set adverti 
ment. For instance, they will «| 
vertise in double column or tre 
column six inches high the advin 
tages of a certain train from 

to St. Louis. Its story will 
told in the fewest words possil/ 
That advertisement they will shiit 
around until it has exhausted its 
usefulness, and until the selected 
mediums have all had one or 
more publications. It only ap- 
pears simultaneously in the two 
or more papers in the same city. 
Then another train will be taken 
up. This is, after all, the small- 
est department of the advertis- 
ing bureau which issues folders 
and maps, time cards giving the 
movement of trains and their va- 
rious connections. In the folders 
devoted to summer travel the 
fullest sort of information about 
resorts, hotels, boarding-houses, 
advantages, distance and descrip- 
tive matter. Keeping this body of 
knowledge up to date is of the 
first importance and requires the 
services of an enormous. staff. 
The Catskill region has a folder 
devoted to it. It contains over 
1,000 paragraphs of information 
giving in each ten to fifteen items 
ot knowledge, as this: 

“Postofiice and R. R. Station, Borl- 
lon, Orange County, New York. 
Boarding-house, Sunny Slope Farm; 
Mrs, Nelson Griffin, Proprietress; 6% 
miles from the station; Terms per 
week adults $8—no children accepted; 
transient $1 a day; accommodation for 
ten persons; elevation above _ tide- 
water goo feet; conveyance from R. 
R. Station private or stage, 50 cents.” 

This ample information is all 
tabulated. The same thing is 
done for the Adirondack terri- 
tory on even a-larger scale, for 
the Green Mountain resorts, for 
the shores of Lake Champlain, 
the Thousand Islands, the resorts 
on the upper lzkes and at Put In 
Bay, Baden, Mt. Clemens, in 
short, wherever their system ex- 
tends with greater or less fulness. 

Of course hotels receive a great 
deal of attention. When a ten- 
room farmhouse has its merits 
carefully catalogued it is not like- 
ly that hotels like the forest pal- 
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aces at Lake Placid or the Fron- 
tenac at the Thousand Islands 
will be neglected. Still the com- 
pany expects the hotels to care 
for their own publicity, although 
some of them do not do it. They 
prefer to have the road “blood the 
noses of their hounds” when they 
can induce them to do it. 

Railroad companies have in 
times past gone pretty extensively 
into the hotel business, but they 
have withdrawn from it nearly al- 
together in recent times. The 
Baltimore & Ohio built at Cum- 
berland, Maryland, and at Deer 
Park, some fine hotels which are 
about the last added to the num- 
ber owned by railroad companies. 
The Pennsylvania road operates 
the Logan House at Altoona, and 
the Union Depot House at Pitts- 
burg, and besides keeps the Stock- 
ton at Cape May, a spacious old 
hotel which it can't get rid of on 
easy terms, and along railroads 
here and there are eating-houses 
which before the days of dining 
cars, railways had to maintain, 
and which developed into hotels. 
But the New York Central is out 
of the hotel business altogether. Its 
last hotel, The Brackett House, at 
Rochester} changed ownership 
long ago. But the road’s interest 
in hotels goes hand-in-hand with 
its care for travelers. 

Of summer hotels with accom- 
modations for more than fifty per- 
sons there are reached by the 
Central system over 4,000. Most 
of these houses, in fact 85 per 
cent of them, are closed in winter 
time. They range from vast cara- 
vansaries like the United States at 
Saratoga, or the International or 
Cataract at Niagara Falls, down 
to the modest log tavern in the 
heart of the ancient woods. 

Ro: 
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Tue fake financial advertiser baits 
his hook with promises of wealth. 
There is always a class of people who, 
while doing very little to advance 
themselves, live in hopes of some time 
being caught in a golden shower.— 
iVhite’s Class Advertising. 

—<+@>___—_- 

AFTER an advertiser gets the repu- 
tation of telling the truth, he does not 
have to be so particular about it.— 
Exchange. 


AN AD THAT MAKES PEOPLE 
TIRED. 

“Now watch ’em yawn,” said the 
guard on a subway express as passen- 
gers were piling aboard at the Brook- 
lyn Bridge station. A woman sat down 
and looked up at an advertisement 
showing a yawning baby. Soon she 
‘yawned and yawned and_ yawned. 
Others near her gazed up at the adver- 
tisement and followed suit. This started 
the people on the opposite side of the 
car yawning, although they didn’t see 
the. “ad,” 

“I’ve never seen so many open 
countenances before in my life as I 
have since that picture was placed in 
these cars,” said the guard as he 
threw open the door and_ howled 
“Fourteenth street—change for local 
trains.’—New York Sun, 


THERE are a lot of people who can 
not tell whether a thing is beautiful 
until they know the price of it.— 
Burba’s Barbs. 


MILLIONS LOST 


GET-RICH-QUICK 
SCHEMES 


THE CuHicaGo REcorp- 
HERALD refuses to print 
many pages of ‘“Get-Rich- 
Quick” advertising which 
some of its contemporaries 
publish. 














March 1907 Circulation 


Daily Average - - 151,526 
Sunday Average - - 216,470 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 149,281 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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ATLANTIC CITY’S RISE. 


STEADY GROWTH, FOUNDED ON AD- 
VERTISING—NOTHING IN EUROPE 
OR AMERICA CAN APPROACH ITS 
SUCCESS, 

The seaside hotel region of the 
whole world lies between Cape 
May and Long Branch, a distance 
of about one hundred miles. The 
beach itself is for the most part 
insular, being the wash-up of the 
sand of the sea that gradually 
lifted itself above the surf and 
became dry land, and also habi- 
table. That is to say, people once 
went there to inhale the ozone 
and bathe in the salt water. Ev- 
erything else they had to bring 
with them or have provided, be- 
cause in its natural conditions 
there isn’t a more inhospitable 
shore anywhere than the Jersey t 
coast. Now it is the seaside sum- 
mer and winter resort par excel- 
lence. It offers hotel accommo- 
dations for an even’ million 
guests. Atlantic City alone has 
hotel accommodation for 350,000 
persons; it has 700 hotels, each 
of which can care for 180 guests 


and give each one a private bath- 
room. Cape May can lodge 100,- 


ooo people; Sea Isle City 25.000; 
Ocean City 150,000; Asbury Park 
120,000; Long Branch 60,000, and 
linking up the chain between 
larger towns on the coast are Sea 
Girt, Ocean eGrove, Monmouth, 
Barnegat, Brigantine, and Squan, 
forming an almost unbroken met- 
ropolitan hotel front to the sea 
in hotels for a distance of nearly 
a hundred miles. There is no 
collection of hotels like it in 
number, amount of accommoda- 
tion, quality of service, structural 
presence or value. A fair valua- 
tion of the hotels in this area is 
$400,000,000. There are over a 
score that cost more than a mill- 
ion; there are a hundred that cost 
$500,000, while $100,000 houses 
are sO numerous as to be quite 
common, 

When you come to regard the 
great pleasure territory as the 
creation of well and wisely ad- 
vertised means of retaining or re- 
gaining health, that all these evi- 
dences of civilization are artifi- 
cially constructed, that on this 
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sea front there was not fifty year 
ago the means by which a man s 
fertile as Robinson Crusoe coul 
maintain his life, the history o 
its development becomes very in 
teresting. 

For whatever may be claimed 
as natural advantages, the Jerse, 
beaches did not possess them i: 
a greater degree than other equi 
stretches of sea front on our At 
lantic coast. The southern shor: 
of Long Island had propinquit, 
to metropolitan life; so, too, did 
the beaches of Massachusetts and 
Maine, and they ‘all started upon 
equal terms. The only reason 
that this rich and populous sum- 
mer resort region was created 
grew from its wise and general 
advertisement. Other influences 
became concurrent, and we may 
take the growth of Atlantic City 
as an illustration. Of course af- 
ter a time advertisement with 
considerable foundation of truth 
crystalized into general belief, and 
what was asserted first tentatively 
became an article of fixed faith. 
Originally a barren waste of sand 
dunes marked by a few shooting 
and fishing boxes, it has in fifty 
years grown into the largest 
modern pleasure resort city in the 
world, with a real estate value 
moderately estimated at $100,- 
000,000. 

In 1864 a railway was built 
from Camden to the shore, a dis- 
tance of 59 miles, and an _ hotel 
was prepared to receive summer 
guests. The road had no allied 
lines and for a season Atlantic 
City had only the meager sup- 
port that it derived from Phila- 
delphia. As a matter of fact it 
had just six thousand visitors, as 
shown by the Passenger Agents’ 
returns, and over two thousand 
of these traveled upon free trans- 
portation. 

Obviously such a business meant 
only bankruptcy for the railroad 
and the hotel, and except that 
there were men in Atlantic City 
who had visions, such would in- 
deed have been the result. There 
were, however, a few far-sighted 
prophets who not only saw but 
were not content with the pros- 
pect and could only be satisfied 
with the realization, 











They set to work to advertise 
their town. Their means were 
small but they were resolute peo- 
ple. They began by inviting for 
a period of one week each the 
leading physicians from the terri- 
tory from which ought to flow 
their custom at a later date. That 
summer they entertained, free, 
one hundred and twenty doctors 
and their families for one week, 


from Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Williams- 
port and like towns. They paid 


transportation and_ hotel bills 
were franked. That year Atlantic 
City entertained in round figures 
62,000 guests, and the next year 
it was a health resort and 375,000 
people came there. More and 
larger hotels sprang up to care 
for. them, and the city was 
launched on its road towards 
prosperity, from which its eyes 
have never been turned. Every 
summer the same policy was con- 
tinued. It organized the first 
Board of Municipal Publicity ever 
known, and it remains in exist- 
ence still, a working force in the 
interests of the island. As a re- 
sult the city extends along the 
coast for ten miles, a municipality 
created on a sand bank, that ri- 
vals in many respects ‘the most 
favored towns in the world. It 
has a resident population of 40,- 
ooo, swollen at times to 400,000 
visitors. 

Atlantic City is no longer satis- 
fied with the title of “Summer 
Resort,” but invites winter guests, 
and its winter patronage is estab- 
lished at an average which twenty 
years ago would have been its joy 
for a summer. 

When Atlantic City had shown 
the way it was to be done the 
other Jersey resorts took copy. 
Generally speaking, they were 
late in the field, and before they 
got started Atlantic City had an 
unsurpassable lead. Then they 
were held up by personal influen- 
ces that took on the form of sec- 
tarianism and sought to make 
them regularly distinctive, as for 
example—Ocean Grove, a camp- 
meeting town; Asbury Park, a 
summer camp; Ocean City, whose 
theory from the start was that 
nobody ought to bathe except 
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temperance people. Atlantic City 
never had any of these fads. Its 
principle from first to last was 
that its guests came there to 
spend their money, and incident- 
ally in pursuit of health. The way 
they pursued it made no differ- 
ence to the prosperity of the city, 
only it concerned the town to 
furnish the opportunity. It was 
good law. People are respectable 
because they care to be, not be- 
cause the Bishops’ Law with re- 
gard to drink is enforced. 
Comparing Atlantic City with 
the most populous resorts on the 
Continent and in England, it 
holds its own in every respect. 
There is no hotel on any coast 
nor at any watering-place that 
compares with the Marlborough- 
Blenheim. Nor even in New 
York city a restaurant that sur- 
passes the Garden. Not Sherry’s, 
nor Delmonico’s, nor  Rector's, 
nor Shanley’s, nor even Luchow’s. 
Brighton on the south coast of 
England, properly called London- 
by-the-sea, has a larger resident 
population. It has 100,000 inhab- 
itants. But its hotels, which are 
the aspect in which we are re- 
garding it, would not be marked 
in a seaside resort like Long 
Branch. It has the Metropole, 
the Grand, the Old Slip, the Nor- 
folk, Axtell’s, and these have 
served for the most part the de- 
mands of visitors for twenty-five 
years. There are other like re- 
sorts along the English coast, like 
Bournemouth, Torquay,  Ilfra- 
combe, Blackpool, Southport, 
Scarborough, Herne Island, and 
Margate. Some of them, in fact, 
most of them, simulate Coney Isl- 
and; the resorts for excursion- 
ists whose visit is limited to a 
day, or at most the week-end. 
There is not at any of these places 
such hotels as we find not only 
along the Jersey shore, but almost 
everywhere from Point Lomas, 
California, to Bar Harbor, Maine. 
Naturally one turns to political 
economy to ask how these hotels 
find support, and that opens a 
long vista of questions like na- 
tional prosperity, which are too 
remote to be considered here. 
The fact remains that they sum- 
mon the people who support their 
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great city, by advertisement, and 
send them away satisfied with 
their entertainment, because their 
advertised advantages are actual- 
ly supplied. 

In Europe, Ostend, for exam- 
ple, is a seaside resort that has 
almost equal advantages with At- 
lantic City. It is near several 
very important metropolitan cen- 
ters. Its visiting population never 
reached 100,000 on any one day. 
Harfleur, on the French coast, 
near Havre, is the nearest seaside 
resort for Paris, distant about 160 
miles. Its highest incidental pop- 
ulation has not reached 100,000 
people. Dieppe, which is more 
representative, has hotel accom- 
modations for 80,000 approxi- 
mately, is never tested as to its 
Capacity, nor is Boulogne, nor 
Cannes, nor Nice, nor St. Remo. 
With the distinctively health re- 
sorts, like Baden, Pau, and places 
of similar nature, patronized by 
valetudinarians and mere health 
seekers in Europe, there is, of 
course, no comparison to be 
made. They are, indeed, resorts, 
but they owe their patronage 


chiefly to the advice of physi- 


cians, and their advertisements 
are directed to the class who 
probably could not find relief 
for their miseries elsewhere, and 
take the chance of finding it there. 

In very recent times these ho- 
tels have begun to advertise in 
groups. For example, the hotels 
known as the Gordon hotels, 
which embrace the Grand and 
First Avenue, Victoria and others 
in England; the Midland hotels, 
which include the Midland in 
London, the Midland in Manches- 
ter, the Adelphi in Liverpool, the 
Queens in Leeds, the Midland in 
Bradford, and the Derby; the 
Frederick system, which includes 
hotels at Folkestone, Dover, Har- 
rowgate and Bexhill ; the Ritz 
line of hotels, at whose head 
stands the Carlton in London, 
have begun publicity that con- 
cerns them individually. 

But none of these focal points 
of life have taken up the general 
quality and considered the value 
of advertisement so systematical- 
ly and definitely as Atlantic City, 

RR. 


RIGHT AROUND HOME. 

IT’s AN EXCELLENT PLACE FOR 11g 
LANDLORD TO SPEND SOME OF 1'Is 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION—1.0. 
CAL RESIDENTS EXERT AN INFLU- 
ENCE ON ‘TRAVELERS’ CHOICE OF 
HOTELS—GET LOCAL PEOPLE 1N- 
TERESTED THROUGH THE Cart, 
THE ANNUAL DINNER, THE RA\iL.- 
ROAD CONDUCTOR. 


The leading idea in hotel ad- 
vertising seems to be the traveler 
that cometh from afar. And so 
the landlord trades room tickets 
for announcements in any kind of 
magazine or newspaper that is 
supposed to reach people who liye 
outside his own town, 

Some of the most profitable ho- 
tel business, however, is right at 
home. It pays to build prestige 
with one’s own townsmen. They 
may not go to a local hotel for 
lodging, except.in rare instances. 
But they will go to the restaurant 
to eat lunch, and dine, and pull 
off banquets, and upon the local 
good-will that can be built up 
through this trade the landlord 
will be certain, in the end, to 
trace business upstairs that comes 
to his house because somebody 
living in his own town knew his 
house and recommended him. 

The Criterion Hotel in New 
York city was a failure in attract- 
ing travelers, though situated in 
the heart of New York's hotel 
district. A new landlord came on 
from the West, took the unprolit- 
able property, began to advertise 
his cafe locally, with short talks 
about menu and cuisine and sup- 
plies, using only one afternoon 
paper. Inside of three months the 
house was on a paying basis, up- 
stairs and down. But this man’s 

ads were not shelved in among 
the classified announcements un- 
der “Hotels,” or “Where to 
Dine.” He took extra-cost, first- 
page positions, and in_ several 
inches of short talk daily told the 
public about breakfast, dinner, 
lunch, shopping snacks for wom- 
en, after-the-theater refreshments, 
etc. He talked about coffee, and 
crisp toast, and rarebits with a 
toby of ale, and real baked pota- 
toes, and Cape Cod oysters fresh 
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Delaware River 
shad in season. He emphasized 
the price of his special table 
d'hote dinner to show that charges 
were reasonable. And in a few 
weeks the public was coming. 
There was a good deal of attrac- 
tion in the way the ads were 
written, for they were “different.” 
But the special position on first 
page turned the trick. When 
these daily talks were transferred 
to “run of paper,” as an experi- 
ment in cheaper space, the public 
lost sight of them, and they had 
to go back to their original place. 
He picked a paper that had large 
circulation and one that was seen 
on the streets late at night—thea- 
ter patrons, etc. After six months 
the restaurant had all the busi- 
ness it could take care of and the 
campaign stopped. 

A Brooklyn hotel has done 
much the same thing, printing 
daily talks in the Eagle, of that 
borough. Restaurant business is 
the main affair over there, where 
everybody has a home and there 
is almost no traveling public. In 


every day, and 


this case the problem was to teach 
Brooklynites that the hotel served 


excellent lunches for the business 
man and the shopping woman, 
and that when people crossed the 
bridge to go to the theater it was 
not necessary to get dinner at 
home or go to a Manhattan res- 
taurant for a lunch afterward. 
The theater trade was solicited 
going and coming—urged to dine 
in Brooklyn before setting out, 
and to lunch there after the show. 
A staple feature of these ads was 
recipes for cooking the dishes 
served. Corned beef and cabbage 
is one of the house’s famous dish- 
es, known to all patrons. Detailed 
directions for preparing it were 
printed. A whole series of ads 
on ways of cooking eggs was also 
printed, and another series on 
chicken dishes. The recipes in- 
terested women, and demonstrated 
that the chef at that hotel knew 
what was what. Readers tried the 
dishes at home and then, quite 
logically, came to the hotel for 
lunch or dinner to see how they 
were served there. The result 
with this campaign was the same 
—aiter a few months the ads had 
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to be stopped because the cafe was 
crowded. And in this case, too, 
dependence was placed on short, 
single-column, talks in one size of 
type, printed in special positions 
in the best paper in town. 

Some of the hotels in the busi- 
ness districts of New York and 
Chicago distribute daily, to offices 
within five or six blocks, a lunch 
menu that reaches business men 
about ten or eleven o'clock. This, 
service is not very costly, involv- 
ing merely the expense of print- 
ing the regular day’s menu on a 
few hundred plain cards and 
sending them around by boys. The 
direct returns are good, and so 
are the indirect, for if anyone in- 
fluences the traveler in choosing a 
hotel it is surely the business man 
with his wide acquaintance and 
correspondence among drummers, 
salesmem capitalists, managers, 
etc, 

The hesieeent business is another 
line profitable in itself and fruit- 
ful of transient trade. Much of 
it can be secured through person- 
al solicitation or circularizing of 
local clubs, secret societies, college 
fraternities, commercial organiza- 
tions, religious bodies and _ the 
like. Most of these organizations 
sit down to at least an annual 
dinner and bring out-of-town 
guests. Many of the local diners 
make themselves comfortable in 
rooms. Organizations attract na- 
tional conventions of their own 
order, and apart from the influ- 
ence of a fitly spoken word from 
members as such, they have a 
most potent influence, as individ- 
uals, on friends who, visiting the 
city, want a reliable place to stop. 
Get the good-will of the ‘‘join- 
ers.” They have friends, for they 
are “mixers.” 

The women’s clubs are worth 
attention, not alone for banquets, 
but for meetings in the afternoon 
in a hotel’s assembly rooms and 
as possible patrons of a shopping 
lunch. While women do not in- 
fluence so much transient hotel 
trade as men, still they have rela- 
tives, friends and acquaintances, 
and if the landlord once impresses 
them with the dignity, comfort 
and cleanliness of his lodgings, the 
quiet efficiency of his personal 
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service, and the daintiness and 
reasonable prices of his cuisine, 
that impression is always an as- 
set, and will surely pay dividends. 

Then there are the railroad men 
to be counted in the local situa- 
tion. Conductors and brakemen 
on passenger trains influence much 
hotel business. Travelers are 
constantly asking them to recom- 
mend a stopping-place, and many 
a wise traveler goes even further 
when a place of merit is wanted 
with moderate prices, and follows 
the men in blue uniforms to eat 
where they eat. A traveler of 
that sort seldom goes wrong. If 
the landlord’s town is an impor- 
tant division of terminal for one 
or more railroads it will pay to 
spend a little money compiling a 
mailing list of these railroad em- 
ployees, and to send them circu- 
lars or personal letters occasion- 
ally, speaking of the rates and in- 
dicating the class of travelers who 
will probably be suited by his 
house. Many conductors and 
brakemen are guided wholly by 
their own means in selecting a 
hostelry for the traveler, and do 
not dream of recommending one 
that costs more than two dollars a 
day. Some have no conception of 
the European plan. In such cases 
it might be well to go a little fur- 
ther than circularizing, and take 
steps to have the railroaders up 
to lunch occasionally, or make 
them a special rate on meals. 
Show them what a “high-toned” 
house is like and they won't be 
afraid of it. 

Credit cards are issued to re- 
sponsible individuals by some ho- 
tels—pasteboard affairs somewhat 
like the now-extinct railroad pass, 
stating that Mr. So-and-so is 
entitled to credit in any part of 
the house on presentation of the 
card to the clerk. A few hun- 
dred of these distributed locally 
stimulate trade, and it is possi- 
ble to put them out nationally by 
taking names of business men, 
drummers, former patrons, etc., 
who have good ratings in Dun's 
or Bradstreet’s. Thecredit feature 
is really a minor affair. What the 
cards actually do is bring cash 
business and create good-will. 

Advertising for the long-dis- 


am 
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tance patron is all right and 
should not be abandoned for a 
moment. But the good-will of lo- 
cal people is often the most direct 
lever a hotel man can bring to 
bear on the traveler. The tray- 
eler knows somebody in the com- 
munity, or he wouldn’t be travel- 
ing, as a rule, and the landlord 
who has made himself , his 
house “right” with the local 
eler 
recom. 


somebodies will find the tra\ 
through 


coming to him 
mendations, 
eS os 


E GRAFT. 


The canny ge lho who is fast get- 
ting control of the restaurant business 
of the larger cities, is responsible for 
“pie graft.” 

A few days ago a prosperous pie 
manufacturer wheeled up to a North 
Side Greek restaurant in his auto and 
fa dismounting, entered the 


plac 

“Well, what’s the matter now?’ re- 
marked the pie manufacturer  good- 
naturedly to the Greek proprietor, as 
he extended his hand. 

“I no shake hands,” muttered the 
Greek, drawing back in hostility, 

“All right,” said the manufacturer, 
indifferently, “but what’s the kick? 
Let’s get at it.” 

There was a busy confab for a few 
moments between the proprietor and a 
young waiter, who could 
English. 

The waiter then turned to the manu- 
facturer, saying: “The boss say you 
no advertise for $10 in his bill of fare, 
he no buy any more pies of you.’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the manu- 
facturer. “Well, you just tell the boss 
that I won’t be held up for any $10. 
That’s graft, G-r-a-f-t. D’ye under- 
stand? We are in the business of 
making pies and selling them, but we 
won’t buy business.” 

It is an axiom among Greek mer- 
chants that one good turn deserves 
another. When a. Greek buys goods 
in any quantity from a business con- 
cern, he expects an honorarium, or 
counter-patronage of some kind. The 
bill-of-fare advertising scheme is sim- 
ply a device by which pie men, bread 
men, and others patronized by the 
Greeks are compelled to return some 
of the money they take away. 

It is said that. most of the business 
houses dealing with the Greeks recog- 
nize the inevitable and give up prompt- 
ly on demand. , 

One pie firm is said to give gratis 
100 pies to a new restaurant customer 
and a donation of $25 for so-called ‘‘ad- 
vertising.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

++ 


Ir may be possible to acquire a good 
education. without reading advertise- 
ments, but nobody does so.—E-xchange. 


—_————~+oo-—_—- 


speak fair 


Berore we are brilliant, let us be 


plain.—E-«change. 
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“WEEK-END” OUTINGS. 


Going to the country, in Lon- 
don, on the part of business men 
and their clerks, and even the 
women employees whose tasks are 
continuous and confining, has add- 
ed, in recent years, a new phrase 
or two to the summer vocabulary 
there. These are the ‘Week- 
End” outing, and the “Week- 
Enders.” 

Although London is not a_ bad 
place to stay in, any part of the 
year, the English country in sum- 
mer is especially enticing and at- 
tractive. Besides all this, the trip 
out and back is a genuine recrea- 
tion—and one every way who'c- 
some. So the railroads have se- 
sonal time-tables to make these 
little ‘““Week-End” journeys easy 
to undertake, while places in the 
country cleverly cater to the 
wants of the many thousands who 
scramble with their portmanteaus 
and other “luggage” to the rail- 
road stations for their departure. 

It is not Brighton, necessarily, 
or any other special place that 
these weekly frequenters visit. It 
is, in fact, any open country spot 
where there is elbow-room, rural 
diet — facilities for a -bath, of 
course—and creature comforts 
generally. Those Americans who 
have not crossed the ocean may 
remember that John Burroughs, 
among other of our authors, high- 
ly extols the English country. He 
declares that the green English 
lawns are nowhere surpassed on 
our planet. Centuries of care and 
culture, the moist air, and a soil 
so long and thickly lived upon, 
have given it its conceded pre- 
eminence in this respect. 

Even in winter, says Lowell, 
the London parks are of a bright 
green, quite in contrast with those 
he recalled at home, where dry 
and brown leafage prevail, and 
the thrushes continually sing in 
them. Those of us who go abroad 
this coming season, now that the 
British Museum, and even its 
reading-room are to be practically 
closed for repairs, can spend the 
time consequently with more de- 
votion to the country there. 

li a special motive is needed 
for this, the English wild-flowers 


and birds may well make it. A 
hunt for the nightingale and sky- 
lark should be inducement enough, 
to which numberless things new 
and unexpected will be daily add- 
ed. The environment, strange 
and wunimagined that any new 
landscape affords, is both solacing 
and reparative, and just now it 
will be helped by those who go 
to England, in having the “Week- 
Enders” i 
instructive points and 
tions. 

It would really seem as if our 
American railways and hotels 
might conspire to join issue, in 
drawing city people to the coun- 
try, to their own advantage and, 
of course, to the advantage of 
those who accept the privileges 
offered. For everything which 
keeps a population mobile spreads 
far-reaching benefits. The rail- 
roads especially could well afford 
to make a special “round ticket” 
rate to those who make a “Week- 
End” country visit, so that it 
would be cheaper, almost, to ac- 
cept the opportunity offered than 
it would be to stay in town. 
Probably the railroads have not 
thought of what such a general 
movement to the suburbs, and 
much farther away, means. But 
if their managers will sit down 
and think it over they will cer- 
tainly see a scheme that they can 
inaugurate that will give sure re- 
turns. 


scattered over it, to give 
explana- 


———_ ++. 


ELECTRIC SIGN ON CHURCH. 


The Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
of which John D. Rockefeller is a 
member, has responded to the cry that 
churches be militant by hanging out an 
electric sign at its gate to attract pass- 
ersby. Presumably this acticn is due 
to the young English minister, C. F. 
Aked, who has lately become pastor. 
The church is on Forty-sixth street, a 
few doors from Fifth avenue, and this 
innovation in the methods adopted by 
churches to increase their congrega- 
tions is particularly needed by _ this 
church at this time on account of the 
erection of a new building and con- 
struction shed next to it, which shut 
off the view of the church from the 
avenue. 

The sign is about three feet wide 
and six feet long and bears the words 
“Fifth Avenue nee Church.” Though 
not so very glaring, it shines out 
brightly in the evening and _ attracts 
the attention of people walking down 
Fifth Avenue.—New York Sun. 
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(A Roll of Honor 


No amount of money cau buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, accord. 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulati duly signed and dated 
also from publishers wno for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 196 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circul t as described above 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, such state: 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. vir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (+), 








These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to Know what he pays his hard cash for. 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 

would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1906 
22,419. Best advertising medium in Alabama, 


Montgomery, Journal,dy. Aver. 1906,9,844. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


ALABAMIANS SCATTER 
IN 


looking for a cooler place 
THE - spend the en term. 
any may our re- 
SUM- ¥, r 
MER 


sort if you advertise its 
t 
| et ads daily last year. 


attractions in this paper. 
Montgomery J ourna! 

















Four columns of resort 
Montgomery, Ala. 











ARIZONA. 
Republican. Daily aver. 1906,6.42 8. 
Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldg. 
ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. Evening (except Sat.) and 
Sunday morning. Daily averaye 1906, 4,228. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland. Herald. Average 1906, 
19,6673 Mar. 1907,26.967. Only Cali- 
Sornia aay circulation guaranteed by 
Rowell’s Directory. 


San Francisco. Pacific Churchman. semi-mo.: 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.422; Dec. 1906, 2,500. 


Phoenix. 
Leonard & 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine. monthly, 

pages. 5x8. Average circula- 

tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600. Home Offices, Flood Building. 


COLORADO. 

Denver. Post. Like a bianket it covers the 

Rocky Mountain region, Circulation—Datly 
62,645, Sunday 87,160. 
& The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport, Evening Post. Sworn dy. av. '06, 
11,268, 


VAR Z 
ort 
TEED 


Bridgeport. Morning Telegram. daily. 
Averuge jor 1906,sworn 10,212, You can 
cover Bridgeport thoroughly by using 
Telegram only. Rate, 1c. per line, flat. 


Meriden. Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1905, 7,537. 


Meriden. Morning Record and Republican. 
Daily average for 1905, 7.578; 1906, 7.672 


New Haven, Evening Register,dy. Annual 
sworn aver. for 1906,14.681; Sunday, 11,662. 


New Haven, Palladium, dy. Aver. 1905, 8,636, 
1906,9,549. E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y 


New Ilaven. Union. Average 1906,16,481. 
First 3 mos.,’07, 16.582. E. Katz, Sp. Agt. \ ¥ 


New London. Day, y 3 Aver. 1906, 6,104: 
aver. for Apr., 6,515, E. Katz., Sp. Agent, N. ¥ 

Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily averageguar 
anteed to exceed.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished 


Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Average for 
1905, 5,920, 1906, 6,559, Apr., 1907, 7,028. 


Waterbury. payene. dy. Aver. 
5.648, 1906, 5.95 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington. Evening Star, daily and Sun 
day. Daily average for 1906. 85.877 (©O) 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, dy Average 1906, 
9,482. Mar. ’07. 10,000, E. Katz, Sp. Agt, N.Y. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journai, dy, Av. 1905,46.088. Sun 
day 47.998. Semt-weekly 56.781; aver. 1906, 
daily, 50.857, Sun., 57.988, semi-wy., 74,916. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,580: 1906, 6,454. 


Cairo. Citizen. Daily average for 196, 
1,477. 


Champaign. News. Guaranteed larger circu 
lation tl all other papers publisbed in the 
twin cities haem geo and Urbana) combined 
Great educational center, seat of University of 
Illinois; 4,000 professors and students, besides 
business and professional people, now looking 
for vacation resorts. 


Chieago, Bakers’ Heiper, monthly ($100). 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Average for 1906, 4,017 (@O) 


Chienge, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.. $2.00. Aver 
cire’n 11 months endiny Nov. 28, 1906, 69,667. 


Chiengo, Dental Review, monthly. Aciual 


for 1905, 
+ La Coste & Maxwell. 





average for 1905, 8,708, for 1906, 4,001. 
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A HIGH CLASS TWO CENT CIRCULATION 


af ere 
“11! Record-Rerald 


perage Is THE medium for Hotel-Resort 
Advertising of Chicago and the 
Middle West, carring more adver- 


lican, 


nnual 
662 


636, tisements and publishing more 
asi: news matter relative to resorts than 
oe any other paper in this territory. 
ei In 196 THE RECORD. 
ab HERALD gained 27,858 lines 
er; over the previous year and ex- 
te ceeded in legitimate hotel and 
A. resort advertisements 1,431 lines 
0) over its nearest competitor. 

- 


The Circulation of 
- The Chicago Record-Herald 


for Exceeds 151,000 Daily 

6, and 216,000 Sunday 

the 

ed 

ie 

ne The only Morning Paper in Chicago that 
ay tells its circulation every day. 
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Chicago, Examiner. Average 
for 1906, 

649,846 Sunday, 
GUAR 178,000 Daily. 

AN Guarantees larger circulation in 

TEED city of Chicago than any two 
- other morning papers combined. 

Has certificate from Association 
of American Advertisers. 

Circulation for } Sunday, Fat —-. 
February. 1907+§ Datly, 192,271. 

Absolute correctness of latest ecaiotion rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago Examiner is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of Rowell’s Newspaper 
Directory. 

Chicago. Inland Printer. 
culation for1905, 15.866 (@ 

Chiengo. Journai Amer. Med. Ass’n. weekly. 
Average Jan., Feb., Mch., Aprit, 1907, 50,562. 

Ohie: jeago. Record-Herain. Average 1906, aarly 
141.742; Sunday 211.611. Average April, 
1907, ‘daily 151.648; Sunday, 216,277 
&@"The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully com 
troverts its accuracy. 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the | t circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
TRIBUNE is the oniy Chicago newspaper receiv 
ing (OO). 

Joliet, Herald evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for year 1906, 6,752. 

Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation guaranteed 
more than 21,000. 


INDIANA. 
Crawfordsville. Journal. Biggest circulation 
in 9th district. Dy. and wy. eer 1966, 5,878. 
Evaneville. Journal-News, Ar. 906, 16. 
899. Sundays over 18.000. EZ. ale” s. A., N.Y, ° 
fGen. Up-to-Date Farming. 1906 av., 
174,584. Now 200.000 4 timesa mo.,75c. a line. 
Notre Dame, The Ave Maria. Cueto weekly. 
Actual net average for 1906. 24.612 

Richmond, The poe 5 Item, daily. Sworn 
average net Sy circulation for three months 
ending, March 31,1907, 388. Daily average for 
March, 1907. 5,&04. ' A’circulation of over 5,000 
guaranteed in all 1907 contracts. The Item goes 
into 80 per cent of the Richmond homes. No 
street sales. 

62" The absolute correctness of thelatest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Richmond Item is guare 
anteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newse 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro 
verts its accuracy. 

South Bend, Tribune. Sworn daily average, 

Apr., 1907, 9,286, Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee. Times Democrat. 1/905, average 
2.881; average 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt., N. Y. 


IOWA. 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Aver. 1906, 
8.764. “All paid in advance.” 


Davenport. Catholic Messenger, 
Actual average for 1905, & 81 5.814. 


PE in ay 2 Times. Daily ily aver. Apr.18.002, 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any ar paper or no pay Sor space. 


Des Moines. Capital. daily. daily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average pw gd Sor 1906 
41.751. Circulation. City and la 
mm Iowa. More advertising of all kinds in 1906 
in 342 issues than any somes itor in 365 tssues, 
Rate 70 cents per inch, 


Actual average cir- 
)). 


over 
Yero 


weekly. 





Des Moines, Register and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local dis)lay 
advertising than any other Des Moines or |owa 
paper. Average circulation for Mar. dy. 80,722, 


Des Moines. Towa Sta State Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver. number copies printed, 1906, 82,12. 


Des Moines. The People’s > eed Monthiy, 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175 


Sioux City. Journal. Daily average for 116 
sworn, 28,705. Morning, Sunday and Evening 
Editions. 


Sioux Clty. Tribune, Evening. Net sworn 
“—: average 1906, 27.170: Apr., 1907, 81.838. 

u can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The’ Tribune only. It is subscribed for by prac- 
tically _— family that a newspaper can inter 
est. Only lowa paper that hus the Guarin. 
teed Star. 


KANSAS. 
Hutehineson. News. Daily 1906, 4, 260. Mar, 
196,4.650, HE. Katz. tz. Speciat Agent, N.Y 
Lawrenee, World, evening évening and weekly. — 
printed, 196, daily, 8.77; w TIS; weekly, 8,084. 
Pittaburg, Headlight, dy dy. and wy. Actual 
average Jor 1906, daily 5,96 2, weekly 8.278. 


KENTUCKY. 
Lexington. Leader. Av. ’06., evg. 5.157. Sun. 
6.798; Jan.,'07, 5,356. Sy. 6.891, "E. Katz, 8. A. 
Owensboro. Messenger. Daily aver., 4 mos, 
ending Apr. 30, 07, 8.499, aver, Apr., 8, 202 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. Item. <Areruge Feb , 1907, high 
water mark. 27,610, average for 1907, 27,847, 
average for 1906, 24, 615. A high-class newspaper 
of known circulation. Want advertisements a 


specialty. 
MAINE, 

Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average sor 196, 1.271.982. 

Augusta. sera yo dy. and! wy. 
Average daily, 1906, 7.6 

Bangor. Commeente. 
9.695: weekly 28.5 

Madison. alee wy. Circ.. 1906, 1,5%1, 
Onty paper in Western Sumerset Co. 

Pat a Maine Woods and Woodsman.weekly, 

- Brackett Co. Arerage for 196, 3.077%. 

Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1906, 

daily 12.806. Sunday Telegram, 8,041. 


_—_— for 4906, daily 


ND. 
ican, daily Average 1906, 
Sun., 77,4838; d’y, 67.815. No return privileye. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
Yom, a 


Baltimore, America 


1906, 69.814, For 


blishers af Powell’ 8 ne 
Vewspaper uw 
pay one wy ¢ Mn to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual average 1905, 99,491. 


Boaton. Evening Transcript (O@). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day adv 


te He tk kK 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906, daily. 182,986. 
Sunday 295.282. Largest circulation daily «! 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England. Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 
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daily an 
al display 
8 or lowa 
80,722, 
| Farmer 
82,12! 


Monthy, 


Official figures compiled 


this year place the number 


of dwelling houses in 


Philadelphia at 290,701. 
The net paid daily 


average circulation of the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
for April was 203,247 
copies a day. 


—“nearly everybody” 
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BOSTON POST 


Average for Murch, 1907. Boston Daily 
Post, 2 at increase of 5S over 
January, oaton Sunday Post. 
March. iso, 284,184, increase of 5,481 
over January, 1907. First New England paper 
to = in linotypes. First New England paper 
to put in the autoplate. Has in its big plant 
the largest and most expensive press in the 
wor Leads Boston newspapers in amount 
of foreign business. “The Great Breakfast Table 
prow New Engiana.” Covers Boston and 

ew England more thoroughly than any other 
paper. Bulk of its circulation delivered in 
homes of middle-class well-to-do portion of com- 
munity. 


&@-The absolute corr of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Post is guaran. 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell's American News- 
paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 

the first person who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 
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Gloucester, Daily T imes. Every evening ex 
cept Sunday. Sworn daily average 1906, @,* 256, 





Holyoke. Transcript, daily. Act. av. for year 
ending May, 1906, 7,889, 3 mus, 07, 7.84 


Lynn, Evening Item. ae sworn av, year 
19067 15,068: Jan., 1907, av, 16,017. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation absolutely unap- 
proached in quantity or quality by any Lynn 

paper. 


Lynn, Evening News. Actual average for year 
ending Dec. 31, 1906, 7,226. 


Springfield, Current Events. Alone guar- 
antees results, Get proposition. Over 50,000. 


Daily 


Woburn. News, evening and weekly. tad 
1. 


ar. net puid cir. March, 1,528. Wkly, 1 


Worcester, Evening Gazette. Actual sworn 
average for 1906,11,401 ire daily, Feb., ’07, 
15,806 ; March, 1907. 15,7 Largest evening 
circulation. Worcester's EN paper. Per- 
mission given A. A. A. to examine circulation. 


W oreester. L’Opinion Put  oaaa daily (© ©). 
Patd average for 1906. 4,28 


MICHIGAN. 

Jackson, Citizen-Press. Only 
evening paper. Gives yearly aver- 
ages, —y pa It’s Jackson’s 
greatest daily. It carries more 
savertising and has the largest 
net paid circulation. No secrets, 
April d daily average. 7.786. 


Jackson. P; Patriot. Average Apr, 1907, 
7,645: ie oe by 887. Ray net cir- 
culation, Vi ied by A A. Sworn state- 
ments analy. 2 Miesiondion welcomed. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
Average 1906, 14,897: April, 1907, 14,761. 


Saginaw, Evening News, gaily. Average for 
1906, 19,964, Apr., 1907, 20.987. 


Tecumeeh. Semi-Weekly 
average for 1906,1,158, 


Herald. Actual 


MINNESOTA, 


Ro Farmers’ Tribune, twice a- “4 reek. 
Murphy, pub. Aver. Jor 1906, $7, 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semt- 
nonthly. Actual average 1905, SZ,1S87Z, caver 
age for 1906, 100,266,5 mos., 1907, 104, 100. 

The absolute accurac y of Farm, 
Stock «& Home's ctrculation rating 
ts guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation is 
practically confined to the fariners 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Western 
Wisconsin and Northern lowa. Use 
ut to reach section most projitably, 


UA 
Can 
TEED 


Minneapolis. Journal, Daily and Sunday. 
In 1906 average daily —— z $&. 054. Daily 
average circulation for A 907, F6,758, 
Aver, Sunday circulation, April. "so07, 71.040, 

The lute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings w 
guaranteed by the American News 

per Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and gves into more homes 
thai any paper in its field. It 
brings results. 


GUS4 
TEED 


Minneapolis, Svenska ameteatn Posten, 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 1906, 52,014 


CIRCULAT’N Minneapolis Tribune. W. 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. 1867, Old- 
est Minneapolis daily. The Sun- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Sor the year ending December, 

Ly 1906, was 81,272. The daily 
iw Aun; Baws Tribune average per issue for 
paper Diree- the year ending December, 1906, 

tery. was 102,164. 


&t. Paul. A.O.U. W. Guide. Average weekly 
circulation for 1905, 22.542 


=S 


GUA 
CAN 
TEED 


St. Paul. PioneerPress Net average circula- 
roe for January—Vaily 85,802, Sunday 82.,- 


absolute accuracy of the 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
ments is guaranteed by the Ameri 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per cent of the money due for sub- 
—amees is collected showing that 
bscribers take the paper because 
they want it, All matters pertain 
ing to circulation are open to investigation. 


nona. Republican-Herald. Av. Mar., 4.500 

(sat 5,200), st outside Twin Cities & Duluth, 
MISSOURI. 

Joplin. Globe, daily Average 1906, 15.254, 

Apr... 1907, 17,248. E. Katz, Katz. Special Agent, 4 


Kansas City. Journal. Cire’n, 275.000, 
206.885 e, flaty 70 De and classified, 40 
= 1% line, flat; 70, Daily and Sanday — a 

ee y 


yee... 
Pia ba petis, aes. 7 46. I Literature on request. 


Kansas City, Western Monthly. Reaches prac- 
tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 


St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 86, 079. Smith & Thompson, Eust, Reps. 


GvAe 
TEED 





St Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly 
Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 


St. Louis. National Druggist,mo. Henry R 
Strong, Editor ana Publisher. Average for 1901, 
8.000 (© ©). Eastern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 


&t. Louis. National Farmer and Stock Grower 
monthiy. Average for 1906, 104.200, 
MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missoulian. Every morning. Ar- 
erage 12 months ending Dec. 31, 1906, 5.107. 
NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln, ey oe ed Farmer, weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.08 


Lineoln. Free Pree ws weekly. Actual average 





Sor 1906, 150.784. 





lomes 
: & 


sten, 


w. 
Old- 
Sun- 
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ber, 
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Sor 


1906, 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Honshester. Union. Av. 4906, He res. daily, 
N, H. Farmer and Weekly Union; & 


Nashua. Telegraph. The on anly in city. 
Daily average year ending Dec., 1906, 4,371. 


NEW JERSEY 

Asbury Park. Press. 1906, 4.812. Gained 
average of one subscriber a day for ten years. 

Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1906, 9.020. 

Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. seem 1905, 
6,515; 1906. 7.847; March, 1907, 8,161. 

Jersey City. Evening Jot Journal. Arerage for 
1906. 28.005. First four months 1907, 24,069. 


Newurk. Eve. News. Net dy. av. for 1906, 
68.022 copies ; net dy. av. for Apr., 1907, 68.940. 


Plainfield, Daily Press. Average 196, 2.971. 
first7 months, 1906, 2.9638. It’sthe leading paper. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ar. 906, 18.287; 3 
mos, dy. av. Apr. 30, 07, 20.621; Apr., 20,682, 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1906. 16.251. It’s the leading paper. 
Batavia, Daily News. Average 1906, 7,227. 
Jan., 1907.7,4%4. Nothing like it elsewhere. 


Bro ize Y. Printers’ Ink says 
THE STA DARD UNION now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. <Ac- 
tual daily average. for 1906,49,289. 
Buffalo. Courier, morn. Av./906, Senden .33- 
168; daily, 58.681; Enquirer, even.. 32.683 
Ruffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1905, 
94.690; for 1906, 94, 743. 


Corning, Leader, evening. Average 1904, 
6.28383 1905, 6,395; 1906, 6,585; Feb. av., 6,820, 

Ellenville, Journal. Average 1896, 1.400; 
1904, 1,528; 1905, 1,564; 1906, 1.509, In its 58th 
year. 

Mount Vernon, Argus, Argus, evening. Actual ta 
average for 12 mos. ending Mur. 31,07, 4,280 

Newburgh. News, daily. Ar. 06,5.477; 4,000 
more than all other Newburgh papers combined. 


New York City. 
Army & Navy Journal. 4 ae Actual weekly 
qveraie for 1906.9. 706 ( 
Automobile, velar a Sor year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,212 


Baker’s Review, monthly, W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average | for 1906, 5.488. 


Benziger’s Soaasine, ne, the o1 only. Catholic Family 
Magazine published in the United States. Guar- 
anteed circulation, 65.000; rates 25c. an agate 
line. With September, 1907, issue, we a er 
75.000 circulation and rates will be 50c. an 
agate line. 

Clipper, gy 5 Metayertae tf Frank Queen 
Pub. Oo. Li . for 1906, 26.611(OO). 

El ae mo. Spanish export. J. aopherd 
Clark Co. Average for 1906, 8,542—sworn 


Jewish Morning Journal. Average for 1906, 
57,698. Only Jewish morning daily. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1905, 5.841. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 
advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1888, 
Actual weekly average for 
4906, 11.708, 

The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo. 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly. average cir 
culations for 1906—all to paid-in-advance sub 
scribers. ‘F. M. Lupton, pubi pubiisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for year ras Sept., 1906, 6.481; 

September, 1906. issue. 6 





Theatre Magazine,monthly. Drama and music, 
Actual uverage for 1906, 60,000, 


The World. Actual arer. for 1905, Morn,. 805. 
490. Evening, 871.706. Sunday, 411.074. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law 
Av. for year 1905, 80.000. Guaranteed 20,000. 


Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1905, 18.053; 1906, 15.809. 


Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
80.380 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the best medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1906, 18,801. Average. April, ir. 
20.081, ae wow in city which 
permitted A, A. A. examination. 


Utiea. National } + ae Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1906, 2.6 


Utien. Press. daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year en ing March 31. 1907, 14.927. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Coneord, Twice-a-Week Times, Actual aver- 
age for 1906, 2.455; 1905, 2,262. 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina’s foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual daily average Jan. ist 
to Oct. 1st, 1906, 6,551; 51; weekly, 3,200. 


Raleigh. The Merchants’ Journal and Com- 
— a magazine for ea men. Reaches 
Ga., Fla. and 
established 1903; 72 
ges. Illustrated. The largest in size. circula- 
tion and advertising patronage of any trade pub- 
ucation in the six States. Norman H. Johnson 
is editor-in-chief. 


W inaton-Salem leads ali N.C. towns in manu- 


facwuring. The Twin-Citv Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, 1 Av, yr. 05, F201. 
Aver, for year 1906, 3,180 


OHIO. 


Akron. Times, daily. Actual average for 
year 1906, 8,977; April, 1907, 9.605, 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. Finnish, 


Actual average for 1905, 10.766. 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, 72.216: Sunday, 88,369; 
Apr., 1907, 70,908 daily; Sun., 90,560, 


Coshocton, Age, daily. Net average 1906, 
2.757. Verified by Asso. Amer. Advertisers, 


Coshocton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128. 


Dayton, Laborers’ Journal, mo. Circulates 
generally in U.S. and Canada; be. agate line, flat 

rate. Av. for 1906,12.816 copies. Sole exclu- 
sively Union Laborers’ paper published. 


London, Democrat, semi-weekly. Actual aver- 
age for 1906 3,668; now guarantees 8,800. 


Newark. American Tribune leads in local 
and classified advertising. Ask for the figures. 
March average 8,727. 


pean. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
out ing Nat. agricult’! paper. Cir.485,000, 


Springfield. Woman’s Home Companion. 
Circulation, 600.000; 150,000 above guar- 
antee. Executive offices, N.Y. City. 


Youngatown. Vindicator. D'y. av.'06. 18.740; 
Sy. 10,001: LaCoste & Maxwell, N.Y. & Chicago. 


Zaneaville. Times-Recorder. Ar. 1906, 11.- 
126, Guar’d, Leadsall others combined by 50%. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Okiahoma City. The Oklahoman. 1906 aver., 
18.918; Apr. 1907,19,18%. EZ. Katz, Agent, N. ¥. 
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OREGON. 
Mt. Angel. St. Joseph’s-Biatt. Weekly. 
8, 1907, 19-158. r vo 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


Portland. Journal, daily. Average 71906, 
25.578 ; for April, 1907, 29.022. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating ac 
corded the JoURNAL js guaran 
teed by the nublishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
who will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who success- 
fully cortroverts its accuracy. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 average 
18,588. Leading farm paper in State. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erie. Times, daily. Arer. for 1906, 17.110; 
Apr., 1907, 18.495. E. Katz, Sp.Ag., N.Y. 


road egraph. s Sworn ar. Feb., 14,- 
‘Greulat’ n in A’b’g or no pay. 


Harrisbu 
449. Lar 


mo. 


seeking Confectioners’ Journal. 
Av. 195, 3.470: 1906, 5.514 (OO). 


FARM JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Unlike any other paper”’ 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Arer. 
rculation, 1906,daily 52,922: Sunday 52.486. 
sworn statement. Circulation books vpen. 
Philadelphia. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. esides the Guarantee 
Star,it has the Gold Marks and is 
cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 
1906, 100,548; the Sunday Press, 137,863. 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. _James L. Waidin, publisher. 


SCRANTON TRUTH 


is read by people whose patronage is 
worth having. It is the favorite home 
newspaper of the third city in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the best advertising medium 
in a large and prosperous community. 














Seranton. Truth. Sworn circulation for 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steady increase. 


Weat Ce Local News, 
daily. W. H. Hodgson. average for 
=. In its 35th year. 

pen . Has Chester County 
and ointty for tts field. Devoted 
to home news. hense 18 a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricuiturat wealth. 


week Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1906, 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket, Evening Times. Aver. circulation 
for 1906, 17.11% (sworn). 
dence. Daily Journal. 18.051 «@O), 


Provi 
Sunday, 21,840. \@@). Evening Bulletin S6,« 
620 averaye ‘96. Providence Journai Co.. pubs, 
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Providence, Real Estate Register; fina: 
b’ld’g, etc.: 2,528; sub’s pay 244 of total city: reg 
Providence. Tribune. Morning 4 Sut, 
enema dang 118. mae, 35: Vo. 
ve paper in the fie Eve 
tape ns ood by “Law Mi gh ag 
ar etteriy, San. Geo. H. Utter, pub. =p 
4.027. Largest circulation in Southern R 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Charleston, Evening Post- Actual dy. «ayer. 
age for 1906,4.474. December, 1906,4.755 


26, 
. 


Coiumbia, B ary peeet aver. 
age Jor 196, daily (OO), 11.2::7 
copies; semi-weekly, 2.625; Sun 
day (OO), 1906, 12.228, Actival 
average for; first three months. : 
aail asta Sunday(© 6} 
a3. 


ove 
¥ to 


Spostenbuss. Herald Actual ror average 
Sor 1906, 2,18 December, 1906, 2,25 


TENNESSEE. 


Chattanooga, News. Arer. 3 
mos, ending Dec. 3), 1906, 14.2707. 
Only Chattanooga paper permit- 
ing examination circulation by 
Assoc. Am. Advertisers. Carries 
more advg in 6 days than morn- 
ing paper7 days. Greatest Want 
Ad medium. Guarantees largest 

circulation or no pay. 


Knoxville, Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 1906.13.692. Daily 
om _ 3 mouthe 1906, 15.247. 
me on ve Ts m 
the Svuth, and cals’ Marr in 
Knoxville awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in this field. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, Sunday, 
weekly. average :6, duily 88.927; Sunday 
SS. 286; weerclu, 80.585. Smith & Thompson, 
Representatives, N. Y. & Chicago. 


Memphis, Times, Sunday Circulation year 
endiny December, 1906, 2. 

Nashville, Banner. a Aver. for vear 1906, 
$1,455: Jan. 1907, 838.288; Feb. 1907, 82.271. 


TEXAS. 


Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed, 


El Paso, Herald. Mar. ar., 7,451. Merchants- 
canvass: “Herald in 80% of all’E. P. homes.’ 


VERMONT. 
Barre. Times. fone. F.E. Langley. Aver.1905, 
8.527; 1906,4.11 


Burlineton, it Press. Daily average for 
4906. 8.459 est city and State circula- 
tion. Examined y Association of American 
Advertisers, 


Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, 2 i Av- 
ma 1905, 4,286. Average 1906, 4, 6 


t. Albans, Messenger. daily. a 
P~ 1905,3,051; for 1206, 8.388 copies per issue. 


VIRGINIA. 


Danville, The Bee. Av. 196, 2.867. April, 
1907, 2,621. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g paper. 


Rocky Mount, Franklin Chronicle, wy. A". 
’06, 1,610; March, ’07,1,920 weekly. Home print. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle. The Daily and Sunday 
Times led all newspapers on the 
Pacific Coast nortn of Los Angeles 
in amount of advertising printed 
during 1906, leading its nearest 
rival by over 178,000 inches disp|y 
and 300,000 lines ‘of classified. 
That tells the stor - results 
Average circulation in 1906 was 172 datls. 
56,794 onion. Averages for po lly 1:07 
were —Daily 44,911, Sunday 61,591. You get 
the best a Po and largest quantity of circula- 
tion perfectly blended when you buy space in 
the Times, the biggest newspaper success of tle 





last decade on the Pacific Coust. 
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Seattle, Post-Intelligencer (OO). 
Average for Mur., 1907, net—Sun- 
day, art Daily, 29.955; 
GUAR week day. 28.224. Only sworn 


enuine and cash paid circulation 
n Washington ; highest quality, 

the best service, the greatest | results always. 

Tacoma, Ledger, “Average 1906, daily,16,0593 
Sunday 21,798 

Tacoma. eins, Average 1906,16,109; Sat- 
urday, 17.610, 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg, Sentinel, Seite. R. E. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 196, 2,640 

Ronceverte. W. Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
&Son, pubs, ver. 1906, 2,220. 


WISCONSIN. 
Janeaville, Gazette. d’ly and s. —_. Cire'n 
ist 3 mos, 1907, daily 8.508; 3 semi-weekly vengene 


Madison, State Jo urnal, dy. Average 
8,602; Jan., Feb., Mar.,1907, 4, $4; Apr., £106: 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, d’y. Av. 1906, 
25.480 (@©). Carries largest amount of ad- 
vertising of any paper in Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee. The Journal, ev’g, 
independent. Aver. for Apr ., 1906, 
958: - %, b2 B40. 
Daily gain, The Journal’s 
S hae s the city alone 

s larger than the total paid circu- 
lation of any other Milwaukee pa- 
per, morning, evening or Sunday. 


= Aste 





GRICOITORIST 


ye ro Wis.. Extab. 1877. 
ual weelc 





sin asee other rT. ‘Adv- 
wv ce, Tem. 


Richardson, Mgr. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 


1906, 8.099. 
WYOMING. 
Cheyenne. Tribune. Actual daily average net 
Sor 1906, 5,126; semi-weekly, 3,898. 


_ BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver. Province. dail Average for 
1906, 10,161: Mar. 1907, 12.85 ee DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 


MANITOBA CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and woonis. Av- 
erage for 16. daily, $4,559: daily Apr., 1907, 
87.514; wy. av. for mo. of Apr., 24.737. 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. Canada’s Ger- 
man newsp’r. Av. /906,16.177. Rates d6c. inch. 


Winnipeg. Telegram. Duily aver. March, 
24,868. Weekly av., 20,287. Flat rate, 3c. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


Halifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail. 
Circulation, 1905, 15,558. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Teronto. Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1905, 6.0388. 


Toronto, Canadian Motor, ACO, monthly. Average 
circulation for 1906, 4,540, 


Toronto, The News. Daily average circula- 
tion for the month of February, 1907,40,210. 
Advertising rate 6c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreuil. La Presse. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual arerave 1905, da:ly 
96, 771; 1906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992. 


Montreal, ‘the Daily Star and 

The Family Herald and Weekly 

UA Star have nearly 200.000 subscrib 
(Slalawy ers, representing 1.000,000 readers 
AN —one-fiftn Canada’s Population. 
TEEO Av, cir. of the Daily Star for 1906 
60,954 copies daily, the Weeklu 





Star, 128,452 copies each issue. 








VIRTUALLY PREFERRED POSITION 





Newspapers and 


vertisements in 


among the Roll 


rates. 





are entitled to a place in the Roll 
of Honor may insert display ad- 


at no increase over the regular 
Advertisements from other 
publications would not be given 
similar position for love or money. 


periodicals which 


Printers Inx, 


of Honor pages, 
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(o ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@@) 








Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa. 
per Directory, one hundred and fourteen are distinguished from all the others by the so-called yold 


marks (@©). 





WASHINGTON, D. c. 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (OO). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA- 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Aver. 1905. Daily 
38,590 (©©), Sunday 48,731. Wy. ’04, 107,925. 


AUGUSTA he a (OO). Only morning 
paper; 1905 average 6. 


ILLINOIS. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAT, (@©), Chicag: 
prints more cias*f?d ads than all others inits sline. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, Cleon © ©). Act- 
ual average circulation for 1905, 1 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago, ouly “Gold 
” journal for baxers. Oldest, best known. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). Only fag in Chteago se 
ceiving this mar TRIBUNE ads ring 
satisfactory results. 


KENTUOKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by best people. 


MAINE. 
LEWISTON EVENING JOURNAL. daily. Aver. 
for 1905, 7,598(© ©), weekly 17,448 «© ©). 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Am. Woot and Cotton Reporter, [ec- 
ognized organ of the cotton and woolen indus- 
tries of America (© ©). 


op etos EVENING TRANSCRIPT (@O), estab- 
ed 1830. The only gold mark daily in Bostor, 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (@6), Boston. The 
medium through which to reach textile miils 
using 1,885,000 horse power. 


WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE ( ) 
the leading French daily of New pa poe 


MINNESOTA. 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Min $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade alt over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@©). 
PIONEER PRESS (60), St. Paul, Minn. Most 
reliable paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK TIMES (©©). Largest gold-mark 
les in New York. 


BROOKLYN ma is THE advertising 
medium of Brookly —_ _ 








Springfield 
Republican 


MASSACHUSETTS 





DAILY, $8; SUNDAY, $2; 
WEEKLY, $1 





A newspaper of superior quality, 
addressing itself especially to peo- 
ple of intelligence. 

It has the largest circulation of 
any morning daily in Western New 
England, and the largest Sunday 
circulation in the same territory. 


Rates for Resort Advertisements: 


Less than 26 times, 5 cents per 
line (of six average words), or 60 
cents per inch of 12 nonpareil 
lines each insertion; 26 times, 48 
cents per inch, or $12.48; 52 times, 
42 cents per inch, or $21.84; 78 
times, 36 cents per inch, or $28.08. 








The Evening 
Wisconsin 


of Milwaukee 


R 


the amount of 





Publishes 


advertising received by all 








the daily papers in Mil- 





waukee for four months of 





1907, leading all papers of 





that city with 4,235 columns. 





The Lvening Wisconsin is 
the only “Gold Mark” daily 








in the State. 
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IN A CLASS BY ITSELF 
a | ie eee 


Cincinnati Enquirer 


Acknowledged Leader of the Great Middle West 


VERY morning 300,000 people read THE EN- 

QUIRER. If your advertisement forms a portion 
of its contents of news you derive the benefit of the 
application of mind which the most widely-read paper 
receives, and being announced in THE ENQUIRER, 
the desirability of your house is established. 

If you put your advertisement in THE ENQUIRER 
you'll be in the company of ALL the news that every 
wire in the universe brings into THE ENQUIRER office 
every day. Your advertising is known by the company 
it keeps just as much as you aree THE ENQUIRER 
will place it where good results are almost certain to ensue. 
Only paper maintaining its price at five cents 
every day, and increasing its circulation at the 
same time. An ideal medium for advertising 
things that appeal to the class with money. 
Every copy reaches a possible customer for 
summer resorts. Rates consistent with results 

SUMMER AND WINTER RESORTS 
Per line, Daily, 12c. Sunday, (5c. 


On thirty consecutive Insertions, 10 per cent 
DISCOUNTS { On sixty consecutive insertions, 20 per cent 





Each copy of The Cincinnati Enquirer, Daily and Sunday, is 
sold for five cents. Rowell gives it the double “‘ Bull’s Eye ”— 
which means “‘ pure gold.”’ 

‘*The higher the price at which a publication is sold, the more 
the publication is worth per thousand to the advertiser.” ‘‘ The 
higher the price, the more closely will the actual sale approximate 
the number issued.” 

‘* The higher the price, the longer the publication will be pre- 
served.” —Printers’ Ink, 


THE ENQUIRER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Sole Representatives for Foreign Advertising 
NEW YORK———————TRIBUNE_ BUILDING-————CHICAGO. 
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Advertise in the newspaper with 
the largest circulation among those with 
the vacation habrt. 





‘The 
New York 


‘Times 





ARGER net paid daily city sale than any 
L other New York newspaper with a Printers’ 
Ink gold mark. 

Over 210,000 lines of resort advertising in 
the Times last year. 

Special Summer Resort Sections will appear in 
the Times on the following Sundays in 1907: 

June 9th—Long Island. 

June 16th—The Catskills, Sullivan County and 
Hudson River Counties. 

June 23d—New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

June 30th—Adirondacks, New England and 
Canada. 











The New York Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print” 
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THE POST EXPRESS (@6©). Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertsing medium in this section. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (©©).—An acknowl- ‘ 
edged authority.—Tribune, Lawrence, Kan. ¢ F 
ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (©©). First in SS 
its class in circulation, infiuence and prestige. 


eeennenemend e 
SC1E — ee ‘2 ©) has the largest 
paper in the world. 1 | l 
MINTS: 


Pang iy (0) carried more advertising in 1906 











her TIAGAAINE, 9 weekly or monthly. 


ELECTRICAT. REVIEW (© ©) covers the field. = 
Read und studied by thousands. Oldest, ablest 1 
electrical weekly. Reaches the buyers. 

eerste 


NEW YORK HERALD (©©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 


the New York HERALD first. The Only “Gold Mark” 
ENTURY MAGAZINE ( Th f . . . 
ete in every pone Ay “7 ‘Enew mots Paper Published in Pittsburg 
bh han all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. CARRIES 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 5 
In 196, average iasue, 20,791 (©@.) More Summer and Winter Resort 
Specimen copy mailed u Me Sot, 

D, T. MALL , Pub., 253 B: way, N, Y. Advertising 


NEW YORK seen (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 184i. A conservative, clean FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
~! ye -to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 

and p g power toa high. : 
grade advertiser. United States, Canada and Europe 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@6@). Established 1874- 
The great international weekly. Circulation THAN 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 

Average weekly " 
culation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. Any Other Pittsburg Newspaper 








PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia’s Great 
| yd aoe. It is on the Roll of Honor and ‘ 
as the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the|| The Summer Season is 
dey most desirable distinctions for any news- 


er. 8 f , : : 
Pers; The sunday Prec israg “UY Press 11 Opening, Mr. Advertiser, 
and you want results. Use 


THE PITTSBURG Tue Dispatcu and share 
© DISPATCH ‘eo in the success of others. 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers Ask any advertiser who 
auetive. Pitteburn ‘field. Only: wo-tent 
ductive . 4 4 
morning paper assuring a vestige most has tried it, or address for 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home ° , 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. information, fares, etc., 














RIODE ISLAND. The Pittsburg Dispatch 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@6), a conservative, 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival PITTSBURG. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. Branch Advertising Offices. 
‘HE STATE (@O), Columbia, 8. C. Highest aS 


quality, largest circulation in South Carona. 
NEW YORK, 


VIRGINIA. 225 Fifth Avenue (Brunswick Building), 
THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@®©) is the 4955 Madison Square. 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. émioaa 


WISCONSIN. 7to-11-12 Boyce Bldg., 112 Dearborn St. 
THE MILWAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN ATLANTIC CITY. 
(©), the only gold mark dauy in Wisconsin. Atlantic Avenue. 1626 Bell, 
j CANADA. LONDON (ENGLAND). 


THE BALIFAX 6 ennal. D ret yl the EVEN- Buckleigh Road, Streatham, 
ING MAIL, 
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IN THE NORTHWEST 


Families With Money 


ALL READ 


The Minneapolis Journal 


It is recognized as the clean, fearless, 
conservative newspaper of the Northwest— 
the newspaper that talks to the people who 
have purchasing power. 

Minneapolis merchants—as shrewd and 
energetic as any in the United States—use 
The Journal more than they do the two 
other Minneapolis papers combined. This 








is because the Journal produces more for 
them. 


For Resort Advertising 








IT HAS NO EQUAL 


It is the only paper to use in Minneapolis 
for this class of advertising, for the reason 
that all the people in the Northwest who 
travel are constant readers of The Journal. 


oe i 


General Advertising Representatives 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
World Building Tribune Bldg. 


A, E. CHAMBERLAIN, Western Manager 














WETATERTOWN Darry STANDARD. Guaran- their namec oan A »wmBiheaee Th. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





CONNECTICUT, 
NV ERLDEN, Conn.. MORNING RKXCORD; old _ es- 
J¥E tablished tamily newspaper; covers field 
6,000 high-class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Ciassifiea rate, cent a word; 7 times.5 cents a 
word, Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Te EVENING and SunpDAY STAR. Waahingvon. 

D. ©. (© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
WanT ADS of any other paper. Rate 1c. a word. 


ILLINOIS. 
Hh mn NEWS is Chicago’s “‘Want ad” 
Directory. Se eA 


[ae TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad- 
vertising than avy uther Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA. 


HE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 
every week, every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other papers The 
total had, it printed in 1906 was 315,300. an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126, ~4 
more than all the other her Indianapolis papers 


STAR LEADS DS IN INDIANA. 


Mar., 07, the INDIANAPOLIS STAR yained 
srr Se eteants over Mar., ’06—the STAR carried 
87 1-3 more columns than {ts nearest competiter. 
The INDIANAPOLIS STAR has the 100,000 
circulation mark. Kates, 6c. per line. 


ep RRRE HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes ig 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 
RDMOREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Popular rates. 


IOWA. 
’ | be Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 
gest city qn = largest Hace circulation 
in lowa. The giv re- 
turns always. Vine’ rate is 1 cent “4 word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 





HE Des Moines REGISTER AND LEADER; onl 
morning paper; carries more ‘“‘want’’ ad- 
vertising than any other !owa newspaper. 
cent a wo 


One 


KANSAS, 
PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan.; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed; 10 cents a word. 


si a= Topeka CAPITAL in el ined 29.960 
paid “Wants” over 1996, a’ carried 15, a 
more tban all other Topeka dailies combined; 1 

word. Only Sunday paper. Campus deciaion. 


MAINE. 
‘P. HE EVENING EXPREss carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies, combined. 
—_—_ uv 
MARYLAND. 
‘E45 Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It — the 
recognized Want Ad medium ot Baltimor 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tresor Damien KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the great 
t guide for New Englanders. They 
a. to find all good places listed 1n its adver- 
columns. 


KKK 


4 


tote tte tet 


Bahl AD, 10 ‘cents a d a day. 
PRISE, Brovk ton. Mass. 


PaiLy ENTER- 
Yirculation, 10,000. 


MINNESOTA 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNK is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


HE Minneapolis Daily and Sunday JOURNAL 
carries more classitied ney ertising than any 
— Minneapolis newspa No free Wants 
and no Clairvoyant nor o jectio nable medical 
advertisements goon Clussified Wants printed 
in April. 183,1 lines Individual advertise- 


ments, 26,718. 
CIRO’ LAT’N ‘(HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is 
the oldest Minneapolis daily 
gee has over 100,000 subscribers. 
It publishes over 80 columns of 
Want advertisements every week 
at ful) price (average of two 
pages a day); no free ads; price 
covers both pede | and even- 
sues. Rate, 10 cents per 


» ing is 
by Am. Newa- 
paper Ditory Tine, Daily or Sunday. 


UA 
oon 
TEED 


MISSOURL. 
HE Joplin GLoBk curries more Want ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lbe. 


MONTANA, 
THE J Anaconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
Want-Ad” medium; le. a word. Average 
circulation (1906), 10,778; Sunday, 14,007. 


NEW JERSEY. 
r r=) NEWARK EVENING NEws is the recognized 
Want-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


EWARK, N. J, FREIE ZEITUNG (Daily and 
a Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


NEW YORK. 


",H® EAGLE has no rivals in Brooklyn’s 
classified business. 


LBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Vastern N. Y.’s 
best paper tor Wants and classified ads. 


AILY ARGUS. Mount Vernon. N.Y. — 
est Want ad in W County, 


UFFALO NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 

isthe only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 

Grongess Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


| gg RS' INK, publishea weekly, The rec- 
ognized and ieaame Wantad medium for 
want ad meciums. mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing. pewritten ci:cuilars, 
rubber stamps, cflice dev’ ees, adwriting, balf- 
tone makine, and ng ya anything whicn 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line, 
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ATERTOWN Dally STANDARD. (iuaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent awora. 


Onie. 
OUNGSTUWN VinpicaTor—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per wora. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 


te OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 19.414. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Vkla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘(HE Chester, Pa.. TImEs carries from two to 


five times more ctassified ads than any 
other paper. Greatest circulation. 
RUODE ISLAND. 
7 EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 
HE EVENING TRIBUNE, Providence, R. [,, lar- 
gest paid ‘circulation in the State. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
T= Columbia STATE (O@) carries 
wv more Want ads than any other 
South Carolina lina newspaper. 
WABHINGT a 
HE Post-INTELLIGEN' ), Seattle. 
Wash., is the feading masined 
Ad” medium of the Pacific Norchw est. 
Readers respond to P.-L. Want ads be- 
cause every is a genuine “want,” hence 
est results to advertisers. Over 41 col- 
umns a day was the average for March. 1907; 
d ments; rate classifications. 
Write for sample copy. “Rate tes, 10c. per line. 
CANADA. 
A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
want ads than any newspaper in Montreal. 
TQ\HE Datty TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
| want ad medium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up tu date paper of 
Eastean Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 
7 Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Moncreal 
dailies combinea. The FAMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 


than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


Tetw Winnipeg FREE PRESS carries more 
Want” advertisements than any other 
paper in Canada, and more advertisements 
or i nature than are contained in all the other 
daily onpars published in Western Canada com- 
bined. Kates one cent i word per day, or four 
cents per word per wee! 
THINGS HOTEL HAVE 
TRIED 


MEN 


One of the best pieces of literature 
for the hotel located in a large city, 
as New York or Washington, ot near 
a famous wonder of Nature, as Nia- 
gara Falls or the Mammoth Cave, is 
a guide-book that will carry the atmos- 
phere of the place to people at a dis- 
tance, and help them get about when 
they come on. here are instances 
where hotels have issued literature of 
this character that competed with reg- 
ular guides, and for which, on account 
of sense and succinctness, the public 
was willing to pay. 

* * * 


Getting mailing lists bothers some 
hotel and resort men. Frequently it 
bothers them so much that they pur- 
chase names from a broker—a costly 
and futile thing to do, usually. Some 
of the Maine resorts have a represen- 
tative at New York and Boston sports- 
men’s shows, asking visitors to register 


their names and addresses. These, 
when winnowed and circularized, tu 
ovt excellent results. One metropo! 
tan hotel man keeps his eyes on the 
publication called Kussell’s Conventios, 
Dates (weekly, $5 a year, published « 
161 Washington street, Newark, N. J.) 
oe out the conventions to be held i 
is city two or three months later, 
writes to the national secretary of eaci: 
Organization for names and addresse 
of delegates, and. circularizes these. 
Results-—good. ith a strong person 
al letter—better. Lists of guests at 
well-known California and Florida re- 
sorts often bear circularizing for sum 
mer resorts in northern States or 
Europe. Lists made up from the de- 
sirable classes of persons in leading 
cities are often productive for a coast 
resort, but care must be exercised in 
selection. A list of that sort, after 
several years weeding, usually comes 
down to 5,000 names that may be re- 
garded as staple and worth circulariz- 
ing every season. No landlord, of 
course, neglects last . year’s patrons. 
Some coast resorts center their efforts 
on pulling guests from a radius of 
two or three hundred miles, or from a 
single State, in which case names are 
easier to get. Patrons are asked to 
send names of friends who are plan- 
ning a vacation, and seldom refuse. 
The number of names secured will not 
be large, but they are gilt-edge. Some 
of the New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
and other hotels in. prominent centers 
find it profitable to. circularize south- 
erners, who are excellent travelers, 
usually, and stay longer than the aver- 
age transient when they do come. 
Telephone directories of southern 
towns give live names and up-to-date 
addresses. A credit slip good for five 
dollars in rooms, sent to the manager 
of the telephone company in desirable 
towns, brings back a directory in a 
hurry. 
* . * * 

In the big city newspapers, where 
there are plenty of ads in classified 
“Hotels and Resorts” columns, the out- 
of-town landlord often contents himself 
with a six-line card, knowing that the 
circulation is large and that people 
read the classified columns when plan- 
ning a trip. That gives adequate posi- 
tion. But in smaller towns, special 
newspaper position is often worth pay- 
ps for, because the ad stands practi- 

ly alone. Lower line rates make it 
economical to use more space. Satur- 
day and Sunday newspapers are pre- 
ferred because they have larger circu- 
lations than other days. In trying to 
reach men and interest them in fishing 
and hunting resorts, it has been found 
by one advertiser that only the Sunday 
editions do the business. Success in 
newspaper advertising often depends on 
an accurate analysis of lines of travel 
that will be most likely to feed a hotel. 
Thus, the Philadelphia landlord ought 
to be represented in New York, Balti- 
more and Washington papers, the New 
York hotel catering to business men 
in Boston, Philadelphia, age om 0 
and Chicago papers, etc. The brand- 
new hotel co needs a thorough in- 
troduction to  # ‘right in its own 
town by means of large Sunday news- 
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paper advertisements in the form of 
descriptive articles. 
* * * 


Trade and class journals have paid 
some landlords surprisingly. For in- 
stance, a small hotel in Philadelphia 
drew much of its outside patronage 
from a single classified ad ‘in William 
J. Bryan’s Commoner, it reaching read- 
ers who occasionally came East from 
the Central Western States, and who 
learned to know that house because it 
was the only one represented in that 
paper. Those who take occasional jour- 
neys are influenced by hotel cards in 
strong religious mediums. Trade jour- 
nals often bring good results if a card 
is inserted several weeks before a con- 
vention of that particular trade or in- 
dustry is to take place in the hotel’s 
town. regular classified card in 
certain trade journals would pay hotels 
at the buying centers—somebody is al- 
ways going or coming on business trips. 

* * * 


Newspapers are good to hit certain 
people in certain places. Class journals 
hit certain people scattered all over the 
country. hen it comes to general 
publicity to reach all of the people 
everywhere, however, the weekly and 
monthly magazines excel. They give 
the widest circulation among the most 
desirable classes at the least cost. 
Many carry classified hotel and resort 
departments. City hotels find it suffi- 
cient to print a card, with rates, and 
sometimes an illustration. The trav- 
eling public does the rest, and wants to 
know little more. Among the resorts 
advertising in magazines, however, 
booklets, maps and other literature are 


universally offered readers, and almost 


indispensable, for the prospective pa- 
tron wants to consider several places 
and a dozen different houses in making 
his choice, and is planning an extend- 
ed stay. Some landlords believe that, 
with this class of inquirers, the book- 
let that is largest and most handsomely 
printed cuts the greatest figure in in- 
fluencing choice—a theory that isn’t so 
fantastic as it might seem. 

* * * 


The “block” plan of advertising has 
proved successful in almost every case 
where it was tried for promoting busi- 
ness at coast and mountain resorts. 
Various plans are followed. Sometimes 
the railroad or steamship company can- 
vasses the landlords, chips in its share 
of a fund, and groups all the hotel an- 
nouncements of a certain town in a 
large space in the newspapers. Again, 
the town authorities appropriate money 
to pay for a good-size general descrip- 
tion of the resort, under which land- 
lords are free to take what space they 
chose for their own cards. A third 
way is for hotel men to combine their 
efforts and pay for a descriptive head- 
ing on their own account. In the case 
of a distant resort section, like Colo- 
rado, a municipal or State bureau often 
advertises alone, sending _ literature 
about the country to inquirers, and 
maintaining bureaus in eastern cities. 
“Community” advertising of any char- 
acter pulls better than individual ad- 
vertising, even if it occupies no more 
space. 
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The enormous summer resort busi- 
ness of the State of Maine began, it 
is said, with a small pamphlet, com- 
piled_and published by the Maine Cen- 
tral Railroad in the early Seventies. A 
brief description was given of the 


' State, with a list of hotels and rates, 


and some itineraries of summer tours, 
with cost. Only a thousand copies 
were printed, but these were sent to 
railroad and steamship tickets agents 
in the New _ England and_ Central 
States. Out of this slim pamphlet grew 
the road’s present eel bureau. 
* * * 


Resort and hotel men of experience 
say that there is only one form of 
free newspaper notice that is worth 
taking the trouble to secure. That is 
the daily or weekly news item which 
gives the name of the house and a 
list of the people who have lately 
registered. These items are arranged 
by correspondents so that people 
in Chicago read of the arrival of 
Chicagoans, people in Boston of Bos- 
tonians, etc. Example is _ contagious, 
and one good guest pulls another. 
Some hotels think so much of this 
form of publicity that where regular 
newspaper correspondents do not come 
around to copy from their registers, a 
clerk is detailed to make up the items, 
classifying guests according to the 
cities they come from, and mail the 
information to newspapers in their 
home towns. 


+0 + 
PUI A BOY ON THE JOB. 


“Have you a boy here with good 
judgment?” asked a woman of the sup- 
erintendent of a district messenger 
office. 

“All our boys have good judgment,” 
said the superintendent. } 

“Then let me have the brightest,” 
said the woman. “I want him to 
answer a number of advertisements 
for me. I am going to move. have 
cut out the advertisements of a lot of 
people who keep boarders, but I don’t 
feel like inspecting all those places. I 
would like the boy to go first and re- 
port on price, cleanliness and general 
appearance. Then I can sift out the 
few really desirable places and _ visit 
them without walking myself to death.” 
—New York Sun. 


ad 


CAREFULLY RESTRICTED. 


Up to the present time there has 
been a somewhat straitlaced avoidance 
of humor in the time tables and official 
announcements of railway companies 
which has earned for those compila- 
tions a certain reputation for dullness. 
Something in one of the London and 
Northwestern Railway’s notices gives 
us reason to hope that this tradition is 
breaking down. It tells us that in future 
only one motor bus will run between 
Harrow and Watford. The times of de- 
parture and arrival of this lonely and 
friendless thing are given, followed by 
this strange saying: ‘The compan 
give notice that the motor "buses shall 
not start or arrive at the time specified 
in the bills.’—London Daily News. 





ay 
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Big Advertising by a Big Stor 
in a Big Newspaper 


‘The Fair” has paid The Chicago Dai 
News $114,690.00 for 368,991 lines of displ 
advertising used in the twelve months endi 
March 31st, 1907. The net price paid averag 
over 31 3-10 cents per agate line. 

In addition to its expenditure for displ 
advertising ‘‘The Fair’ paid The Daily Ney 
during the same twelve months $3,087.64 ff 
‘help wanted” ads—a conspicuous recognitid 
of the fact that The Daily News is Chicagoml 
“want ad directory’—making a total payme 
of $117,777.64 for one year’s advertising. 
far as known no other advertiser has ever pa 
any newspaper in the world so large an amout 
of money for one year’s advertising. 


THERE MUST BE A REASO 


Yes—it is two-fold. There are two facto 
in the case—a Big Store and a Big NewspapefR*: 

The Store and The Newspaper wef), 
founded in the same year—1875. The growtim 
of each has been typical of Chicago. Each ha 
contributed not a little to the success of th 
other. Their relations have been thorough 
reciprocal. The Daily News pays ‘‘The Fair 


The Chicago Daily News holds the We 
expenditure by a 
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nd ‘The Fair” pays‘‘ The Daily News’’—and 

his in a steadily increasing degree, as the 

eord of the last ten years shows. The 

xpenditures of ‘‘The Fair’ for advertising in 

he Daily News during these years have been 

follows: 

or the year ending March 31,1898 $ 56,339.84 

: . . 1899 65,359.45 

79 - 1900 83,607.96 

es - 1901 95,001.09 

= 2 1902 88,698.69 

" ‘ 1903 87,629.05 

. : 1904 84,978.44 

1905 95,447.78 

a “ 1906 96,084.09 

ws ey 1907. -—s—-:1117,777.64 

It will be noted that ‘“‘THE FAIR” has 

ncreased its advertising expenditure in the 

daily News over 109 per cent during these ten 

ears. Evidently ‘‘it pays to advertise’—in 
hicago’s ‘‘Daily News.” 

And that The Daily News pays the smaller advertisers, too, 
battested by the fact that in the 26 issues of the month of April 
printed 2,030 display advertisements, each of 100 agate fines 
less space. The significance of this statement is best recog- 
wed by the fact that in these same 26 days The Chicago 

@™ibune printed 1,829 and The Chicago Record-Herald 2,505 
isplay advertisements within like limitations of size. The 
ally News felicitates itself that in this important matter it 


litranks the one, and is so little behind the other, of these next 
st Chicago advertising mediums. 


ord for the largest yearly advertising 
ertiser—$II7,777.64 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
mA two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of five dollars four paid 
subscriptions, sent in at -_ time, will be = 
down for one year each and a larger eo 
at the same rate. Vv Opy. 

Being printed from 


dollars a hundred. dacee. 


t lates, itis always possible to supply back 
members, if wanted m4 lots of 500 or more, but in 
— i } cases the charge will be five dollars a 


—— — 

Advertisements 20 cen line, pear] measure 
15 lines to -- inch ($3); 200 Hace tothe page ($40) 

For s piel scam selected by the adver- 
tisers, iter oan ouble price is demanded. 

On time contracts the last — is repeated 
when new omg Si to come to hand one week 
in advance o! y, of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the Gavertise:, 
and space paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

ne 5 Ne appearing as reading matter is in- 
se! 

All pa must be handed in one 
week in advance. 

No. 


OFFICE : ro SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C 


New York, May 22, 1907. 











It is a commonly 
Hotel accepted fact that 
Advertising. 2 man values a 
product for which he pays cash 
more than a like product which 
he secures without expenditure of 
money. If he parts with some- 
thing that has cost him time and 
labor to secure he prizes the 
equivalent more highly than if it 
comes to him without effort. If 
he is willing to invest good coin 
of the realm it may reasonably be 
asserted that he expects greater 
return than if he does not make 
such investment. 

Advertising space is not held at 
its true worth by those who have 
it for sale if they part with it in 
exchange for something other 
than money, even if this “some- 
thing’ would cost them exactly as 
much as the amount of money 
they ought to demand for the ad- 
vertising space. It is not a far 
cry from the country weekly 
which accepts a bushel of potatoes 
in exchange for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the big daily which is will- 
ing to take something other than 
its cash value in exchange for ad- 
vertising space. The age of bar- 
ter was passed decades ago. Our 
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aboriginal forefathers were obliged 
to resort to it for lack of a fixed 
standard of value, but at the pres- 
ent day it is a clumsy makeshitt. 
Every swap deal is entered upon 
by at least one party with David 
Harum instincts. Somebody is 
being premeditatedly outwitted in 
every exchange dicker whether 
the matter at stake be “horses” or 
advertising space, 

The medium with the highest 
advertising rates is not always the 
best puller, but an inveetebrate 
medium,—one whose ates rise 
and fall with the fluctuations in 
the amount of payment offered— 
is never the best. An advertiser 
must aim to secure the best ser- 
vice, else he has not sufficient 
confidence in what advertising 
will do for him. He cannot se- 
cure such service in a medium 
that “accepts,” gracefully and 
humbly, whatever he offers in 
payment. He must be willing to 
pay the price, for advertising 
space, just as he would in pur- 
chasing a ton of coal. 

Time was when publishers would 
bite at advertising bait of what- 
ever nature, but the only sort that 
has grown in favor among them 
in recent years is the offer of ho- 
tel accommodations. Hotels that 
are especially profligate in giving 
out exchange advertising work on 
the assumption that a large share 
of the room-and-board coupons 
will never be redeemed. This 
promise is made, it is asserted, by 
advertising agencies which solicit 
the hotels’ business. 

And the agency—where does it 
make a profit? In exacting a 
commission of 15 per cent from 
the paper that falls for the propo- 
sition—payable in cash. 

This is the situation, Mr. Hotel- 
man. You place your advertise- 
ment in a paper which does not 
demand money payment but which 
pays the agent for his trouble in 
cold cash. Your business is too val- 
uable to be handled in such a man- 
ner. Your advertising will do more 
for you if you go about it as other 
business mgn do. The habit of 
securing patrons for a summer 
resort by exchange advertising is 
injuring the cause of advertising 
and is injuring your business. 
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PRINTERS’ INK regrets to an- 
nounce the death on May 13 of 
William Johnston, proprietor of 
Printers’ Ink Press. Mr. John- 
ston was for many years foreman 
of the printing plant of Mr. 
George P. Rowell, who sold it to 
him in 1903. In the printing fra- 
ternity of New York few men 
were more widely known. 


TELL it by piecemeal or in in- 
stallments, if you have a varied 
and voluminous story. 

Tue good-mannered advertise- 
ment has the winning quality that 
makes successful the good-man- 
nered person. 

SENATOR CONKLING once told 
of a “halcyon and vociferous pro- 
ceeding,” which seems like stating 
a paradox. Be as “halcyon” in 
your advertisement as you like, 
but don’t make it “vociferous.” 

SoME assertions are easily be- 
lieved, and some tax the faith of 
the most credulous. The first 
make the best advertising mate- 
rial, even if the second should 
happen to prove true in the end. 


ExporTaTions of canned beef 
in April, 1906, amounted to 4,121,- 
000 pounds and in April, 1907, to 
803,017. pounds. This reduction 
in the exportation of canned beef, 
which seemed in the beginning to 
be due to the large falling off in 
demand in Japan resultant upon 
the termination of its war with 
Russia, is now equally apparent in 
the trade with other countries. 


THe McGraw Publishing Com- 
pany will shortly remove to its 
new building, 231-241 West Thir- 
ty-ninth street, New York. The 
building covers a plot 90.5 x 126.4; 


is eleven stories high, and is 
built of reinforced concrete. Its 
tenants will be, for the most part, 
publishers, the McGraw Company 
occupying the basement and first 
two floors. The building will be 
known as the “Thirty - ninth 
Street Building.” 
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Too much effort to convince, 
with manifest impatience for fear 
you won’t, is not the way to make 
a favorable impression, 


In the 1907 edi- 
The tion of Rowell’s 
Gold Marks. American News- 
paper Directory there are listed 
22,898 publications. Out of this 
grand total one hundred and 
twenty are distinguished from all 
others by the so-called Gold 
Marks (@©), the meaning of 
which is explained as follows: 
(© ©) Advertisers value this paper more for 
the class and quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. Among 


the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign ©.—Webster’s Dictionary. 


The award of the Gold Marks 
is wholly arbitrary with the Di- 
rectory editor. Out of all the ap- 
plications received this year but 
two passed muster, and _ these 
were submitted by Fibre and Fab- 
ric, of Boston, and the Register, 
of "Mobile, Alabama. Three publi- 
cations were accorded the distinc- 
tion because of claims submitted 
in previous years — Engineering 
Record, of New York, the Jour- 
nal, of Minneapolis, and the Pio- 
neer-Press, of St. Paul. One pa- 
per, the Jacksonville, Florida, 
Times-Union, was granted the 
Gold Marks, although no claim 
was entered. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Gold Marks are a valuable asset 
to a paper possessing them. This 
fact is recognized by some forty 
publications listed each week in 
Printers’ INK under the caption 
“Gold Mark Papers,” a classified 
department in which no other pa- 
pers but Gold Mark papers are 
permitted to appear. A two-line 
advertisement therein costs $20.80 
per year, payable quarterly, or 
$18.72 net, if check comes with 
the order in full settlement for 
the yearly contract. Additional 
space may be taken at any time, 
at twenty cents a line. Quarter, 
half or whole pages of Gold Mark 
papers are also inserted under the 
same heading, thus obtaining vir- 
tually a special position at the or- 
dinary rate, viz.: $40 a page, $20 
half page, "$10 quarter page, $3 
one inch, 
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AN advertising golf tournament 
for metropolitan players is in 
progress to-day at Fox Hills. 


THE Vreeland-Benjamin Spe- 
cial Agency has been appointed 
manager of the foreign advertis- 
ing department of the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Post. 


THe Washington Herald, the 
new daily at the Capital, prints a 
map of the city to show just 
where its house-to-house distri- 
bution is strongest. 

In Cleveland, the News seems 
to be riding on the crest of a 
big wave of prosperity. In April 
it was the only paper in the city 
to gain in local, general and 
classified advertising over April, 
1906 


“Tue Clerk’s Book” is a pock- 
et-sized volume just published by 
Frank Farrington, of Delhi, N. 
Y. The book is filled with home- 
ly advice that ought to assist any 
clerk to become the “old man’s” 
partner. 


THE office force of the Frank 
A. Munsey Company has organ- 
ized a base-ball team, and would 
like to arrange for dates with the 
nines of other magazines, adver- 
tising agencies, or similar lines of 
business. 


WANAMAKER’S Philadelphia ad- 


vertising has lately been orna- 
mented with a series of biograph- 
ical sketches of great merchants, 
printed single-column, witha por- 
trait of each merchant treated. 
Subjects were chosen from . all 
ages and nations. 

AccorDING to Government. sta- 
tistics, every person in the United 
States uses, annually, about seven 
dollars’ worth of electricity in 
some form. Trolley rides lead, 
$3 per capita. Electric light is 
second, $1.50 per capita. Every 
man, woman and child buys $1.25 
worth of electrical apparatus and 
supplies, uses seventy-five cents’ 
worth of telephone service, and 
fifty cents’ worth of telegrams and 
fire alarms. 
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RAyMoNnp F. Ayers has resig: ed 
from the Woodbury-Ayers Ag-n- 
cy and is now associated with ihe 
Frank Presbrey Company, taking 
to that agency the accounts wh: h 
he has been handling. 

Presbrey’s Little Book is a now 
business periodical established ‘sy 
the Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York, for mailing to clients . 
and prospective advertisers, The 
first issue contains interesting 
matter. 

Tue Paul Block baseball team 
is arranging its schedule, and his 
already booked games with the 
Hampton Advertising Company, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company 
and Munsey’s. The first game 
will be played with the Munscy 
team on June 8. 


Discovery is a new monthly 
magazine published in New York, 
devoted to popular science and in- 
vention. It sells at ten cents, and 
the first issue, dated May, is beau- 
tifully printed. The owner and 
editor of Discovery is John W. 
Harding, lately connected with 
the New York Times, and he has 
devoted many months to working 
out his idea. The office is at 119 
East Thirty-first street. 

Since H. I. Ire- 

Race land, the Phila- 
Troubles. delphia agent, 
dropped his initials and called his 
concern the Ireland Advertising 
Agency, quite a number of letters 
from persons interested in the lit- 
tle green isle across the sea are 
received, and some queer inqui- 
ries. Here are a couple: 

GENTLEMEN—Can you givYe me any 
particulars of the proposed Dublin Ex- 
position of 1907—is it to be a “‘World’s 
Fair” or merely a National Exhibition? 
Also, if you have large maps of Ire- 
land for sale at the office; please tell 


me the price of same and’ oblige. 
Yours sincerely, 


Gents—I read your ad. I would 
love to know of reliable and_trust- 
worthy Advertising Journals Published 
in Ireland. Also Irish Journals Pub- 
lished in U. S. Please send me a 
catalogue or Key of the Irish Adver- 
tising Journals if you please, both in 
Ireland and U. S. 

Yours with regard, 





NMMragTnrmrmncs rary 
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GREEN’s Capital Advertising 
Agency, Washington, D. C., is 
now handling the account of Ser- 
geant’s Dog Remedies. This ac- 


count has been in the magazines 
jor some time but now will be 
iransferred to the newspapers. A 
list is being made up, the Middle 
West papers being used. 


“Day and Night Banking,” a 
neat, convincing booklet from 
Clarke Brothers, private bankers, 
Tribune Building, New York, lays 
stress on checking accounts and 
offers service to depositors with 
less than $100 on a basis of a 
dollar a month charge for carry- 
ing the business. 


Tuomas WILDES, whose _busi- 
ness as metal manufacturer was 
established in 1827, has sent out 
a pamphlet in the interests of 
“Oxidio,” a metal preservative 
for stereotypers’ use which is said 
to preserve the life of metal to a 
marked degree. It also reduces 
the percentage of metal that is 
usually skimmed off by stereotyp- 
ers as dross. 


Tue Des Moines Capital re- 
cently conducted the ceremony of 
planting two trees taken from 
Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, and supposed 
to have been planted originally by 
America’s first President. These 
trees were planted in the public 
parks of Des Moines under the 
auspices of two of the prominent 
schools of the city and the mem- 
bers of the Park Board. 


OLiver P. NEwMAN, managing 
editor of the Sioux ‘City Daily 
News, has been transferred to St. 
Joseph, Mo., where he will be 
managing editor of the Star, re- 
placing Mr. Pardee, who goes to 
Duluth, Minn., as managing ed- 
itor of the new Clover Leaf paper 
there. Frank R. Wilson, city editor 
of the Sioux City Daily News, as- 
sumes Mr. Newman’s position as 
managing editor. W. S. Bowers, 
at present on the Des Moines 
Register and Leader, is made city 
editor of the Sioux City News in 
Mr, Wilson’s place. 
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If you knew that two men could 
run one hundred yards in precise- 
ly the same time, under circum- 
stances which gave each an equal 
show with the other—and if these 
men ran in a race in which it was 
stipulated that one should carry 
a hod of coal in each hand, which 
man would you bet on? 


This may sound like a silly 
—o. but unless you are one 
of the rare exceptions, it is just 
possible that you are doing some- 
thing which is almost as unwise 
as it would be to bet on the man 
so seriously handicapped in the 
foot-race. 


Other things being equal, we 
will assume that you stand as 
good a chance of getting business 
through printed matter as does 
your competitor. 


Are you sending out printed 
matter that carries a hod of coal 
in each hand, with the expectation 
that it will win out in a race with 
printed matter which carries no 
excess weight of defect, error or 
bad judgment—which is written, 
illustrated and printed in a man- 
ner that commands immediate ad- 
miration and respect? If you are, 
you are making a mistake. 

* * * 


We make printed things that 
are not handicapped —they carry 
no hods of coal in the race for 
business. Each branch of the 
work—copy, drawing, plates, com- 
position and presswork is in the 
hands of men who know their 
business, and all work together 
with earnestness and enthusiasm 
to produce a result which cannot 
fail to bring business where ordi- 
nary matter would be almost a to- 
tal failure. 


Consult with us on your next 
job, big or little. 


Address me personally. 
GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 
THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
No. 41 Union Square, 
New York City. 
*Phones 4847-8 Stuyvesant. 
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Tue German Daily Gazette, of 
Philadelphia, is the popular want- 
ad medium of that city printed in 
the German language. For sev- 
eral months it has carried seven 
columns of classified business each 
day. 

F. W. Worcester has retired 
from the presidency and general 
management of the Oakland, 
California, Herald to enter upon 
a new line of work in Southern 
California. He will be succeeded 
by Gideon Davis, who has had 
editorial charge of the Herald 


for a year past. 


First Resort The resort  ser- 
ice now  fur- 
Bureau. nished by many 
magazines is so general that it is 
difficult to believe the idea was 
first put in operation only as long 
ago as 1890. The Outlook claims 
priority. Says Arthur W. Morse, 
in Profitable Advertising: “When 
the Outlook started its Recreation 
Department there was hardly a 
ticket office where reliable infor- 
mation could be secured regard- 
ing points which were not on the 
direct line of the railroad or 
steamship company represented in 
that particular office. For in- 
stance, there was no place in New 
York City where information 
concerning all of the New Eng- 
land resorts was obtainable. This 
condition was recognized by the 
leading transportation lines, and 
their hearty co-operation made 
the Outlook Recreation Depart- 
ment a national, useful, and suc- 
cessful bureau for the dissemina- 
tion of their printed matter. 
Times have changed, however, 
and within the past few years the 
ease with which such information 
can be secured almost anywhere, 
from any one of the numerous 
railroad and_ ticket offices, les- 
sened to a very appreciable de- 
gree the value of a bureau such 
as the Outlook Recreation De- 
partment. The urgent need for 
such service having been met by 
the hotels and transportation lines 
themselves, it seemed wise for the 
Outlook to discontinue this ser- 
vice, and it was, therefore, entire- 
ly suspended on April 1, 1906.” 
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Prans for a new building in 
Springfield, Mass., to house ti: 
Phelps Publishing Company, ca’! 
for a structure six to eight storie; 
high, with 225,000 square feet oi 
floor space. It will go up on th: 
old site. 


Ir is reported that, as a resul: 
of postal difficulties, the Woman’: 
Magazine and Woman's § Farni: 
Journal, published by E. G. Lewis 
at St. Louis, will be resumed next 
fall in Canada, the plant being 
moved to some city in the Do- 
minion not named. 


The Mexican 
Undeveloped Herald, repre- 

Country. sented’ in New 
York by Cooper Jackson, 91 Wall 
street, is a daily paper published 
in the City of Mexico, printed in 
English. Fifty-two per cent of 
its ten thousand and over sub- 
scribers are Mexicans. The num- 
ber of native Mexicans who read 
English is rapidly increasing, due 
principally to the very large num- 
ber of young Mexicans who now 
come to the United States to re- 
ceive a college education. 

In Mexico the “common peo- 
ple,’ who are the pride and 
strength of the United States, are 
not of much account. The very 
poor and the wealthy comprise 
the majority of the inhabitants. 
It is among the latter that adver- 
tisers must look for sales, and the 
Mexican Herald seems to reach 
the buying public. The number of 
copies it prints is only one-eighth 
as many as are printed by the 
Imparcial, but the latter sells for 
one-fifth the.amount asked by the 
Herald. 

One of these days mail-order 
advertisers will realize the vast 
opportunity lying across the Mex- 
ican boundary, and then they will 
come into their own. Only 50 per 
cent of the imports to Mexico are 
from the United States, although 
they ought to amount to half as 
much again. And this country 
would not send Mexico so much 
as it does if the Mexicans did not 
come after it. Maybe the propo- 
sition is overlooked because it is 
so large. 
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_ Durine the first four months of 
this year the Indianapolis Star 
gained 2,004 columns of advertis- 
ing over the same _ period last 
year, 


THEODORE B. Starr, one of the 
leading advertising jewelers of 
New York City, died May 9 while 
visiting relatives in New Jersey. 
Mr. Starr was seventy, and leaves 
two sons, one of whom conducts 
the business. The house bearing 
his name was established in 1862 
as a small commission concern. 

Woop, Harmon & Co., the New 
York realty firm, have asked the 
courts to restrain a new company 
incorporating under the name of 
the “Wood-Harmon Co.” The 
latter is projected by James I. 
Riddle, Maude O’Rourke and 
William D. Stiger, all of whom 
are said to be employees of a New 
York attorney. The plaintiffs 
state that such a corporation 
would injure their business, their 
rights and customers. 


Everybody's is to have its own 
mechanical plant inside of a year, 
and Mr. Ridgway contemplates a 
special building, located some- 
where in the business district of 
New York. Forty thousand 
square feet of floor space will be 
needed, and twenty presses of 
large model, turning out at least 
4,000 copies an hour, to take care 
of the magazine’s circulation and 
keep up its high standard of me- 
chanical excellence. 


Two billboard measures are be- 
fore the New York State legisla- 
ture. One provides that any ob- 
ject used for advertising matter 
shall be taxed twelve cents a 
square foot for advertising area, 
with eight cents a foot for per- 
manent signs painted in oil. Its 
object is “to create a tendency on 
the part of advertisers to attract 
public attention through an im- 
provement in the qualities of de- 
sign and coloring in signs of 
moderate area by placing restric- 
tions on extensive displays.” The 
other bill would limit the size and 
height of signs, and impose a city 
tax on all outdoor advertising, 
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Editorial Board of THE AmErI- 
CAN MAGAZINE: 

Joun S. PHILLIPS, 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 
Ipa M. TARBELL, 
F. P. Dunne (“Mr. Dooley”), 
LINCOLN STEFFENS, 
Ray STANNARD BAKER, 


Do you want to advertise to 
the people who are now reading 
THE AMERICAN—live people who 
live in the present, and face for- 
ward—people who are interested 
in progress, attentive to modern 
conditions, and regardful of. im- 
provement—true Americans? 


THE 
AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 


has a circulation of 300,000 and 
upwards, 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is 
edited by John S. Phillips, who 
was actively engaged in the 
management of McClure’s Maga- 
zine from the date of its first is- 
sue. Mr. Phillips’ unusual sense 
of discrimination has won the 
confidence of every magazine 
reader and advertiser. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE gives 
the advertiser to-day a circulation 
of 300,000, which is growing from 
month to month, and charges the 
price for 250,000 only. 


Where 3 pages or more are 
used by one advertiser within one 
year, the price per page is $252.00. 


Ropert CADE Witson, Adv. Mgr. 
341 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, 


Cuas. D. SpALprIne, 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


Western Mgr: 
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On June 1 Suburban Life will 
move from 156 Fifth avenue to 34 
West Twenty-sixth street, New 
York, 


HERMAN SONNEBORN, for two 
years in charge of the western 
advertising field for Appleton’s 
Magazine, is now assistant adver- 
tising manager, with headquarters 
in New York. 

AN invigorating booklet has 
been put forth by Ocean City, a 
south Jersey resort depending 
principally upon Philadelphia for 
patronage. Half a dozen typical 
views are interspersed with brief 
descriptions of the resort, its 
healthfulness, accessibility, bathing 
facilities and what not. The 
booklet was prepared by the Rich- 
ard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
Philadelphia, 


Benziger Benziger’s Maga- 
zine, the Roman 
Prospering. Catholic monthly 
magazine, announces an advance 
in rates to take effect with the is- 
sue for September, 1907. At pres- 
ent the guaranteed circulation is 
65,000 and the rate is 25 cents an 
agate line. With the September 
issue 75,000 subscribers are prom- 
ised, and the rates will be 50 
cents an agate line. Benziger’s 
should be a profitable medium for 
general advertisers desiring to 
reach the family circle, 


A MERITORIOUS piano catalogue 
has just been completed by Lyon 
& Healy, of Chicago. The key- 
note of the book is “confidence,” 
which is possessed in abundant 
measure by this old house, which 
has as a trade-mark the words 
“Everything known in music.” 
The catalogue contains a detailed 
description of the various plans 
upon which Lyon & Healy sell 
pianos, and information concern- 
ing the broad guarantee of the 
company, Illustrations are given 
of some of the leading Lyon & 
Healy pianos, and brief descrip- 
tions of the instruments. The cat- 
alogue is the product of Munroe 
& Southworth, of Chicago, who 
deserve credit for turning out a 
commendable art work. 


_Tue Linkin Advertising S-r. 
vice is a new agency located in 
the Union Building, Newark, 
N. J. 


Hit A Washington cur. 

Th f respondent writes 

emselves. the New York 
Sun, giving an interesting inter. 
pretation of the present postal 
grievances worrying American 
and Canadian publishers: 

Dissatisfied with the existing postal 
convention between the United States 
and the Dominion, Canada recently 
called for a new afrangement and got 
it. She had a perfect right to do this 
if she wanted to. Under the new sys- 
tem a large increase is made in the 
postage on newspapers and periodicals. 

Some loss will fall on American pub- 
lishers, but it will be so widely dis- 
tributed that it is not at all likely to 
be serious in any individual case. “For 
the effect of the new arrangement in 
Canada two specific instances may be 
cited. The Toronto Globe says that 
its loss will amount to thousands of 
dollars, The Montreal Star advertises 
or age gee 4 in its .columns that the 
price of the paper to readers in the 
Unitea States will hereafter be $9.75 
a year instead of the present $3. Read- 
ers of American papers in Canada must 
pay a like increase in the price of pa- 
pers and magazines. 

Having obtained that for which it 
has been working for the last three 
years, and incidentally obtaining it at 
some cost to various people on_ this 
side of the line, the Canadian Press 
Association does not appear to be quite 
satisfied with the results of its activity. 
It has now requested the Canadian 
Postmaster-General “to make every 
possible effort to secure a postpone- 
ment of the date for the coming into 
force of the new order until January 
1, 1908.” On a very considerable list 
of smerican psubscriptions to Canadian 
papers for the current year the Cana- 
dian publishers must pay a _ postage 
which will more than eat up _ the 
= of subscription, “unless,” as the 

oronto Globe naively remarks, ‘‘Wash- 
ington sees fresh light.”” Having taken 
a little roll of money out of our pock- 
ets, without giving any equivalent, 
these gentlemen now find that their 
process will take a few shekels from 
their own cash box. Their proposal 
that we help them out of a hole into 
which they fell while digging a little 
pit for our feet is delightfully cool 
and innocent. Having taken from us a 
coat they would now ask us to give 
them a waistcoat. There are several 
reasons for thinking that the Canadians 
have slightly burned their own fingers 
in this new postal arrangement. 


A RESULT ACHIEVED. 

“To what do you attribute the cura- 
tive powers of your springs?” asked 
a visitor at a health resort. 

“Well.” answered the proprietor, 
thoughtfully, “I guess the advertising 
I’ve done has had something to do with 
it.” —Tit-Bits, . 
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Ar the April meeting of the Cloth, Soisette, Danish Cloth, Freis, 
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Tue Chicago Examiner and the 
Nashville Tennessean have been 


“elected to membership in the Am- 


erican Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, 





Scribner's Magazine is to have 
a London office of its own, and 
W. Irving Hamilton will go from 
the New York office to take 
charge of it. Special efforts will 
be made to work up an English 
circulation, and sheets are to be 
sent across and bound up month- 
ly with British advertising. The 
magazine has been _ represented 
heretofore in London by Samp- 
son, Low, Marston & Co., who 
sold the regular American edition. 








Hotel men _ have 

Hotel problems to solve, 
Novelties just as the mer- 
chant. That it pays them to :ad- 


vertise is undisputed, but can’t 
es ou end be overdone? 
he St. Nicholas Hotel of Cin- 
pest has long been famous for 
its chef in Ohio circles. Edward 
N. Roth, the proprietor, has about 
completed a new hotel, some two 
blocks from the St. Nicholas. In 
size, appointment and all details 
it will rank among the best hotels 
in the country. The St. Nicholas 
is an old hotel. While first-class 
to-day, it will require much money 
to keep it up to the standard. 
New machinery is needed, more 
silver, more linen, rooms to be 
re-decorated, new carpets — all 
things that go to eat up money 
about a hotel. The St. Nicholas 
rates are among the first graders. 
What is Mr. Roth to do—keep 
up the standard of the St. Nicho- 
las, spend money for a four-years’ 
investment—reduce the rates and 
make it a second-class hotel—or 
run it against his new hotel? If 
he wants to keep abreast of the 
the: he must do what the Havlin 
Hotel in the same city is doing. 
The Havlin is a $1,000,000 hotel. 
It advertised in the usual chan- 
nels followed by, hotels, and then 
again some. 
Stop at the Havlin and you get 
a box of tooth-powder, cake of 
soap, wash-cloth, bedroom slip- 
pers, ash tray, calendar and a fan 
fre. They are in your room. 
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WILLIAM Vi Brokaw, who with Saddlery Company, 1227 Market street; 


These things cost money. Does 
it pay? Will the bedroom slip- 
pers bring the traveler back? 
They won’t unless the service is 
first-class—that is the point. 

Will it pay the St. Nicholas to 
take up this souvenir habit? It 
would appear that it must if it 
wants to catch the steady traveler. 
There is nothing cheap about the 
free gifts of the Havlin. The 
tooth-powder is of a famous 
make, the wash-cloth is the kind 
that costs five cents each at retail. 
It is a safe estimate that the total 
cost of the free gifts is fifty cents 
for each guest. The Havlin was 
only opened recently and over 
6,000 guests had registered. There 
is $3,000 spent on gifts. Does it 
pay? 








New York Since its first is- 
“Chi », sue in February, 
pper. = 1853, the New 
York Clipper has never left the 
hands of its present owners, and 
has been printed every week with- 
out an interruption. It has never 
raised its advertising rates since 
its first issue, despite the fact that 
its sales have increased steadily. 
For over half a century the Clip- 
per did not employ an advertising 
solicitor, and with the exception 
of the reviews written by its own 
critics and the letters from its the- 
atrical correspondents, every line 
of reading matter was sent in by 
its readers. At present theatrical 
advertisements are not solicited, 
but a single solicitor, Eugene K. 
Allen, is getting a generous share 
of general business. Six years ago 
Albert J. Borie assumed the edi- 
torial and business management 
of the paper. He discontinued 
the sporting department, and the 
reading columns are now devoted 
entirely to various branches of the 
amusement business. 

The Clipper printed during 1906 
an average of 26,611 copies week- 
ly. It is one of the few papers 
that have been accorded the so- 
called Gold Marks by Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory, 
which signify that advertisers 
value the paper more for the 
class and quality of its circulation 
than for the mere number of 
copies printed, 
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At the April meeting of the 
Technical Publicity Association, 
New York, all the old officers 
were elected for another year. 
The association now has sixty- 
odd members, more than double 
its membership a year ago. Its 
officers are: 

President, E. H. Gale, General Elec- 
tric Company; first vice-president, 
M. Cleaver, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
any; second vice-president, C. B. 
Saree. Ingersoll-Rand Company; treas- 
urer, H. M. Davis, Sprague Electric 
Company; secretary, Rodman Gilder, 
Crocker-Wheeler Company. 


»» Ninety-two mem- 
“Drug Trust bers, officers, at- 
Hit. torneys and agents 
of the various national and State 
drug associations, popularly known 
as the “drug trust,” have been 
perpetually enjoined in the United 
States Circuit Court, at Indian- 
apolis, from combining to restrain 
trade. This injunction practically 
prohibits such protective meas- 
ures as ifnposing prices on pro- 
prietary and other drug articles, 
and refusing to sell to retailers 
who cut such prices. The “trust” 
maintained an office in Chicago, 
and by a system of reports, re- 
bates, etc., operated to maintain 
gross prices. Its work, it is said, 
was chiefly on behalf of the small 
retailer, against the large one who 
could afford to sell at bargain 
prices, and the injunction really 
puts a premium on substitution. 
In an article in 
Textil€ the New York 
Progress. = Commercial, W. 
H. Black, advertising manager of 
the Butterick Trio, commented 
recently on progress in the adver- 
tising of textile products to con- 
sumers, a movement for which 
was started by the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Co. several years ago. 
Among. the prominent textiles 
now being exploited are: 


Corticelli Silk, Merode Underwear 
and Onyx Hosiery, Skinner Satin, 
Home Silk Mills, Defender Sheets and 
Pillow Cases, Ethiopian Hosiery, Stew- 
art, Howe & May, Cheny Brother Silk, 
Showerproof Foulard, Landsdowne, F. 
B. & D. W. Fleischer, Stork Sheeting, 
Susquehanna Mills, Moneybak _ Silk, 
Sanitas Wall Covering and Meritas 
Table Oil Cloth, Dwight Anchor Sheet- 
ing, Whittall Carpets, Sun Bleach, W. 
& J. Sloane, Chicago Kenosha Hosiery, 
Hydegrade and Heatherbloom, Shelma 


Cloth, Soisette, Danish Cloth, Freis, 
Harley Rugs, American Printing (Com. 
pany, Belding’s Silk and _ Belding’ 
Yardwide Satin, Cravenette, Krinile- 
down, Pullman Handkerchiefs, \un- 
sing Underwear. 


Mr. Black finds that this gen. 
eral advertising of textiles has not 
only a direct influence upon the 
public, with increased sales, }ut 
also acts as a power for better 
relations between the manufac. 
turer and the trade: 


There is greater confidence between 
the wholesaler and the manufacturer 
who is advertising his trademark. 
There is greater confidence between the 
retailer and the ‘manufacturer. And 
solely because the manufacturer, with 
more accurate and more perfect selling 
plans, has been able to prove to whole- 
saler and retailer that this confidence 
is deserved. Five years, or even three 
years, ago the man who contemplated 
launching and _ advertising a trade- 
marked textile, would have said that 
such an easy, spontaneous confidence 
was impossible. 

But, to-day, the more thoroughly the 
advertiser has ‘mastered this new busi- 
ness force which he is using, the more 
thoroughly he understands it, the bet- 
ter is he able to bring his selling policy 
and selling plans into such shape that 
his brand will win: and deserve and 
hold the thorough confidence and 
friendly co-operation of wholesalers 
and retailers alike. 

If trouble and distrust and resistance 
blocked the path of an advertised textile 
in other years, it was because the ad- 
vertiser, perhaps, used a business in- 
fluence with which he was not familiar 
and of which he was half afraid, so 
that what could be really a power for 
better profit all along the line, looked 
to the wholesaler and retailer like the 
end of a live wire. That trouble, that 
cause for distrust and misunderstand- 
ing, has passed away. Merchants and 
wholesalers in earlier days, used the 
trademarked and advertised products 
with the same eye with which they 
sized up products which were purely 
speculative. To-day they are realizing 
that the article which is trademarked, 
and which is properly advertised, is 
i more calculable, more depend- 
able. 

It is the difference again between 
government bonds and _ wildcat script. 
In the words of one of the most suc- 
cessful textile advertisers that I know 
—-a man who finds no more mystery 
in this form of business power than he 
does in the principles of any other form 
of business: 

“The wholesale trade has no sym- 
pathy for the manufacturer who trade- 
marks his product and asks anybody 
else to take the risk of his business 
venture. 

“But the manufacturer who launches 
an advertised brand takes all the risk 
on his own shoulders, and makes good 
with it, is certain to receive the un- 
stinted friendship and co-operation of 
enterprising wholesalers and_ retailer 
merchants.” 
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Wiu1AM V. Brokaw, who with 
Isaac V. Brokaw, his brother, 
founded the New York clothing 
house of Brokaw Brothers, died 
at his home May 8, aged seventy- 
five. He was born in Bound 
Brook, N. J., and after working 
for a commission house started a 
clothing store, in which his 
brother subsequently became _ his 
partner, in 1865. William Brokaw 
retired from the concern three 


years ago because of ill health. 


THE FOLEY AGENCY CLAIMS 
PRECEDENCE. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 9, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Dear Sir—We notice in your issue 
of May 8th that a certain Philadelphia 
advertising agency does the largest 
business in the preparation of local re- 
tail advertising of any other agency in 
the world. 

While we have every respect for this 
agency and for the character of its 
work, we challenge the statement, as it 
is absolutely untrue. 

We have no means of knowing which 
agency holds the world’s record, but 
the largest amount of local business, 
both in the number of separate ac- 
counts and in the number of agate 
lines, placed in the Philadelphia news- 
papers, goes out from the Foley 
Agency. 

We have been working in this field 
for two years and a half, and in that 
time have taken front rank in the 
writing ‘and placing of local advertis- 
ing, as a comparison with the business 
of any other agency will readily dem- 
onstrate. 

We do not consider among our local 
accounts the manufacturers and job- 
bers wno send out mailing cards—we 
consider local advertising strictly from 
the newspaper standpoint and among 
those who patronize the newspapers 
regularly—leaders in their various 
lines, for whom we prepare all copy, 
illustrations and place and handle all 
the advertising—are the following: 

J. E. Caldwell & Company, Jewelers 
and Silversmiths; Walker & Linde, 
Pennsylvania’s largest cash Furniture 
and Carpet House; Mitchell, Fletcher 
& Company, Philadelphia’s Leading 
Grocers; A. C. Yates & Company, one 
of Philadelphia’s Oldest Clothing 
Houses; Allison & Sons, a Leading 
Market street Clothing House; The 
Majestic Hotel & Apartment House; 
George W. Jacobs & Company, Book 
Publishers (and daily advertisers) ; 
Peirce School, the Leading Business 
College of the East; Commercial Man- 
ufacturing Company, Gas Saving Ap- 
pliances; The Guth Chocolate (Com- 
pany’s Chestnut street Store and Res- 
taurant; P. T. Hallahan, the Largest 
Shoe advertiser in Philadelphia; At- 
more & Sons, Plum Pudding; El Pro- 
vedo Cigars, Goldsmith & Arndt, 32 N. 
4th street, a liberal user of space; Keim 
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Saddlery Company, 1227 Market street; 
The First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust 
Street, Philadelphia’s latest Financial 
Institution; Charles A. Logue, Hatter; 
Hughes & Muller, Philadelphia’s Lead- 
ing Tailors, Stern & Company, a Lead- 
ing Market Street Credit House; P. 
Collins Sons, Credit House; Kennedy 
& Brothers, Diamonds and Jewelry; 
Mount St. Joseph’s Academy, Chestnut 
Hill; La Salle College; St. Joseph’s 
College, 17th & Stiles streets, and all 
the automobile advertising of the fol- 
lowing local agencies: Thos. B. Jeffery 
& Company, Rambler Car; Gawthrop & 
Wister, Elmore Car; Brazier Automo- 
bile Works, Marmon Car; Spencer- 
Wilkie Motor Co., Jackson & Glide 
Cars; Prescott Adamson, Columbia Car; 
G. . Tire Agency; Titman, Leeds & 
Co., Studebaker & Matheson Cars; 
Zim-Kel Motor Car Co., Pungs-Finch 
Touring Car; Thos. M, Twining, Craw- 
ford Car; Dalley & Barrows, Fiat Car; 
Fraser & Reynolds, Wayne Car; Re- 
gent Garages; Brown Auto Top Com- 
pany. 

This does not incluce a great num- 
ber of local manufacturers, jobbers and 
small advertisers for whom we prepare 
catalogues, booklets, mailing cards, fol- 
low-up systems and _— semi-occasional 
newspaper or magazine advertisements. 
The list includes only regular news- 
paper advertisers, and we consider it 
the largest list of representative local 
accounts handled in this or any other 
city by any agency, as the advertising 
managers of any of the Philadelphia 
newspapers can testify. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Ricuarp A. Fotey Apv. AGENCY. 


++ 


AMERICAN CHAMPAGNES_ GET- 
TING THE BUSINESS. 


The falling off in importations of 
champagne into the United States, re- 
cently noted by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, appears to be due, in part 
at least, to the fact that more than two 
million bottles of genuine “‘champagne” 
wine is now annually produced in the 
United States. The importations of 
champagne in the calendar year 1906 
fell 81,444 quarts below the imports of 
1905, while for the nine months ending 
with March, 1907, the falling off was 
165,612 quarts compared with the cor- 
responding months of the preceding 
year, and the single month of March, 
1907, showed a decrease of 31,920 
quarts compared with March, 1906. 

New York State is by far the larg- 
est producer of American champagne, 
the industry in that State being chiefly 
in Orange county, in the southeastern 
part of the State, and Steuben county, 
in the western section of the State. A 
consensus of estimates by the pro- 
ducers and dealers indicates that prob- 
ably two-thirds of the American 
champagnes of the genuine, or fer- 
mented in the bottle, variety is pro- 
duced in New York State. 


—_ +o 
Procress throws dust into the eyes 


of the man who walks behind her. 
—Evxchange. 
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WINTER AND SUMMER RE- 
SORTS. 


We are approaching once more 
that semi-annual hegira which, in 
the spring and autumn, causes a 
large part of our population to 
either exchange the city for the 
country or the reverse. It is so 
large a part, indeed, that in mod- 
ern times the business of catering 
to the people who indulge in these 
movements has attained immense 
proportions, 

Just now, of course, the minds 
of city folks are upon the country 
largely, or towards such suburban 
places as give relief from metro- 
politan activities and excitements. 
The nerves of all of us in a large 
number of classes get weary, in a 
half-year even, of street noises, of 
social festivities, of regulation 
dressing, of laborious social func- 
tions, mixed with strenuous and 
nerve-racking business—and so 
there arises therefrom this peri- 
odical desire to remove “to fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 

Not all can do this, to be sure. 
Even the paterfamilias of a thrifty 
income who sends his family off 
to freedom and free country air 
must mostly stay in town. But he 
himself may have outings on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays, and the con- 
venient holidays, with possibly a 
month of solid absence in August 
or when the business days in town 
are dullest. 

In the large resorts like New- 
port, Bar Harbor, Saratoga and 
Long Branch—and in some towns 
much smaller than these—the city 
arrivals are divided into two 
classes, the cottagers and the ho- 
tel patrons. But whichever they 
are they create business in the lo- 
calities they invade. The grocer, 
dry-goods purveyor, huckster and 
all that sell or serve, find their 
harvest in the newcomers, who, in 
later days stay on into the late 
autumn frequently; and not in- 
frequently, after a late return to 
town, run out again in holiday 
time for a week or two of sleigh- 
ing, skating, and so forth. 

It used to be said by social crit- 
ics that between the country cot- 
tagers and the hotel patrons there 
is a great gulf fixed, especially in 
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the more exclusive fashion re- 


sorts. Yet this fact, if it be one, 
needs no economic treatment. 
You will, of course, spend more 


in a $200,000 cottage, with all its 
necessary concomitants, than you 
would, even if you have a mil- 
lionaire’s purse, in the most ex- 
pensive of hotels. 

In either case the sojourner is 
where he is for enjoyment and 
recuperation, and he has_ the 
means for purchasing both. He 
even goes to more than one place. 
If happiness, or gratification in 
all the many ways he desires, does 
not quickly materialize or give 
some promising signal, off he 
goes once more to a new region. 
There are those who divide their 
time in the country between three 
or four places, even if they leave 
for this purpose a cottage, or 
more than one, to stay tempo- 
rarily vacant. 

This conditions of things, and 
the further fact that almost every 
rural and many semi-urban places 
are competitors for country ar- 
rivals, makes the advertising of 
towns and hotels seeking this cus- 
tom, and of residential places and 
farms that cater to summer or 
periodic boarders, a matter of 
prime importance. 

It ought to be important, too, 
for papers and serials which are 
mediums for such advertising to 
advertise their own claims in this 
capacity. For the summer visi- 
tant and boarder just now is on 
the anxious lookout, and he has a 
large field in which to exercise 
his choice. Two generations ago 
only a few people left the large 
cities for a country outing, as the 
cities then were not so large and 
tiresome as they are now. And 
they went to only a few places. 
Saratoga and Newport, Niagara 
and the Catskills were almost the 
only appealing places. It is not 
generally remembered, though, 
that in the 4o’s—say about 1843— 
both Coney Island and Rockaway 
were not only summer-visited 
but they were quite fashionable 
summer resorts. The people who 
went there, and even those who 
left country farms to enjoy the 
ocean breezes and the sea-food, 
were either well-to-do or rich. 
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A few years ago, since country 
farms became prominent in the 
competition for the city boarder, 
it was said that not less than six- 
ty thousand people summered in 
the Catskills. Very likely many 
more have gone there later. In 
Maine and New Hampshire the 
city outing patronage is estimated 
to amount to hundreds of thou- 
sands for each State. Farms that 
cannot pay as mere farms have 
been able to put on new grace and 
life, and have gathered a profit 
not to be despised from their 
capture of the summer boarder. 

So important now is this patron 
that we shall owe it to him that 
the White Mountain forests (if 
their attempted destruction is 
really stayed) are eventually pre- 
served. Various other vandalism 
will be kept in check by him, too, 
so that the town which advertises 
for city boarders most successful- 
ly will not only distribute private 
benefits but a public one as well. 

We cannot, of course, follow 
this sociological consideration 
very far here, although it does to 
some degree enter into the eco- 
nomic account. How thoroughly 


general the benefit is distributed 


by this large movement of so- 
journers can be seen by the atten- 
tion given to it by railroads and 
other lines of transportation. 
They have, many of them, taken 
unusual pains in recent years to 
offer free advertising in their cir- 
culars of all hotels and farms and 
towns on their list that offer hos- 
pitality to the country comer. So 
far as this service is effective it 
comes back with marked benefit 
to the givers of this advertising 
space. And it is certainly an aid 
also to the expectant searcher for 
an ideal neighborhood. 

Now, it is a firm conviction on 
my part that this peculiar busi- 
ness which grows out of what I 
have called our “semi-annual he- 
gira,” that scatters benefits in 
such diversified ways, ought to 
have everywhere pronounced pub- 
licity. All that is true of a place 
that has either simple or excep- 
tional attractions to offer ought 
to be put forth with fulness and 
force. 

Not the least thing to empha- 
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size (it seems to me it is the very 
first) is a faithful statement of 
the healthfulness of the locality 
acclaimed—mentioning in partic- 
ular the absolute purity of the 
water supply. Bitter experience 
has shown the need of this last 
injunction, for many have suf- 
fered more from one brief visit to 
an unhealthy country place than 
if they had remained in town a 
dozen successive seasons. To go 
for recreation and enjoyment and 
get typhoid fever is a sad story 
of fate. But this has often hap- 
pened. So a strong assurance of 
good health conditions, where 
their certainty can be honestly 
proclaimed, should have a draw- 
ing effect in any country-board 
advertising. 

One class which philanthropic 
efforts on the part of papers and 
societies moves into the country 
by installments is the tenement 
dwellers and the “fresh air” seek- 
ing children. None, of course, 
need the changing environment 
more than they and the invalid 
poor. To keep “the world” or 
the strenuous side of it from de- 
stroying us too soon, and which 
Wordsworth says “is too much 
with us’—requires new scenes, 
with freedom added. And all that 
advertises or helps this flow and 
interflow of people is many times 
and in many ways beneficent. 

One more thing deserves men- 
tioning, and that is the automo- 
bile. For it has already become 
an enormous factor in making life 
what it now is. It can_ easily 
make its way in the city, but its 
broadest freedom is over country 
roads, and it will make tolerable 
to its owner far-away nooks and 
remote, sequestered farms which 
would not, without its service, be 
held available. The sharp contest 
of the manufacturers of this ma- 
chine, wherein each still is named 
as the very best, should now in- 
clude some account of why the 
one specifically exalted should at- 
tract and please the country so- 
journer. Joe. BENTON. 


———_ +o 


THE advertiser who succeeds is 
broad-minded enough not only to ad- 
vertise in the papers he likes, but also 
in the papers other people ‘like.—Ex. 
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“LISTEN TO THE HAT- 
BAND.” 

The colored hat- ‘band so much 
worn by boys and college stu- 
dents, is apparently a slight piece 
of merchandise upon which to 
spend a large advertising appro- 
priation. It retails at twenty-five 
or fifty cents, and its consump- 
tion would appear to be confined 
to the foolish. 

Yet $25,000 a year is now being 
spent to advertise this novelty by 
the leading American manufac- 
turers, the Wick Narrow Fabric 
Co., Philadelphia. 

There is something deeper than 
vanity in the colored hat-band, 
and it is making itself heard 

through advertising in a way that 
indicates the establishment of a 
wide, permanent trade. Colored 
hat-bands have been a staple in 
England for fifty years, being 
worn in connection with clubs, 
military organizations, etc. Over 
there, it is said, a purchaser who 
applies to a retailer for a colored 
hat-band appropriate to a certain 
regiment or athletic club, must 
furnish proof that he is entitled 
to wear that organization's colors. 
To wear them without warrant 
constitutes a misdemeanor, and 
may be punished by the courts, or, 
if the rash British citizen is found 
masquerading in a false hat-band, 
he may have his bloomin’ head 
jolly well punched, don’ yer know, 
by some indignant member of the 
organization he sins against. 

In this country no legal safe- 
guards have yet been thrown 
around the fancy hat-band. But 
it has come into wide favor the 
past few years with all classes of 
men because it offers, apart from 
his cravat and hose, the only op- 
portunity for a man to indulge in 
strong color in his dress. So, 
from a fad that originated in the 
colleges, the American fancy hat- 
band has spread to all walks of 
life. 

The Philadelphia manufacturers 
have virtually a monopoly, it is 
said, because the British idea has 
been improved upon by making 
the band adjustable. In England, 
you buy a fancy band, have it 
sewn on your hat, and there it 
stays. But the Wick hat-bands 


are fitted with hooks, and can be 
adjusted in a moment to any hat, 
over the old band, or changed at 
will. The Philadelphia manufac- 
turers also make bands in a wider 
variety of colors than the British 
makers, having at present a stock 
of 1,019 different color combina- 
tions on exhibition at their offices 
and show-rooms. Owing to this 
great range for selection, the 
Philadelphia concern is now sell- 
ing goods in England, in competi- 
tion with British manufacturers, 
and all over South America, the 
West Indies, Australia, Europe, 
etc. A stock valued at $50,000 is 
carried constantly, and the trade 
is world-wide. Color combina- 
tions for every American univer- 
sity, college, preparatory school, 
high school, athletic organization, 
regiment, yacht club, etc., are in 
stock, together with colors for 
many foreign institutions and or- 
ganizations, 

Mr. Wick was originally a rib- 
bon manufacturer. He began 
making fancy hat-bands in 1905, 
and his patent on the hook ends 
soon made this product more im- 
portant than the ribbon business. 
Schooled in the conservative 
methods of the silk trade, he at 
first marketed his product through 
drummers and jobbers’ salesmen. 
This sold large quantities of 
goods. But the novelty did not 
move fast enough, and was in 
danger of dying as a mere fad be- 
fore the general public took it up. 
So the plan of selling direct to re- 
tailers was substituted, backing it 
up with advertising. 

This year’s appropriation for 
publicity will aggregate $25,000, 
and that sum is spent practically 
in the summer months, for the 
fancy hat-band, though worn all 
the year ’round by many men, is 
essentially a hot weather variation 
of dress. The Arnold & Dyer 
Agency, Philadelphia, has charge 
of this expenditure. Some of the 
money goes into general maga- 
zine announcements, some _ into 
window cars for the dealer, and 
the remainder into high-class mail 
literature to get retailers into line, 
A fine large poster in color, by 
Penfield, is distributed to haber- 
dashers, clothiers and hatters, and 
its artistic merits are such that 
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dealers are glad to give it a prom- 
nent place in the finest window 


lisplays. 


Speaking of. this campaign, 
veorge L. Dyer said, the other 
ay: 


“I think this is a great demon- 
tration of the possible develop- 
sient of a small specialty with the 
right sort of manufacturing en- 
‘erprise and intelligent advertis- 
ing. The advertising at first con- 
isted of merely an announcement 
an the American Hatter. This 
-eason it embraces magazine and 
newspaper advertising, booklets, 
circulars and a regular campaign 
f follow-up literature—besides a 
plendid service for the use of re- 
tailers, embracing cuts and copy 
for the dealer’s use in his local 
papers, window cards and hang- 
ers, booklets and souvenirs. The 
company is using this year full 
pages in Collier’s and Saturday 
Evening Post, smaller space in 
both these papers, single-column 
copy in the American Boy, Star 
Monthly, Everybody's and other 
magazines. A remarkable sample 
book showing a number of staple 
hat-band designs in full color was 
sent to the trade the first of May. 
It cost over $6,000 to produce. 
Twenty-four thousand copies of 
the Penfield poster were sent out 
first. We have printed 18,000 
copies since. They are now dis- 
played in over 7,000 show win- 
dows from one coast to the other, 
and the demand has compelled 
Mr. Wick to put a price on the 
posters, charging dealers a nomi- 
nal sum for extra copies. The 
poster has also been reproduced 
in a color insert and run in all the 
hatters’, haberdashers’ and clo- 
thiers’ trade journals. A booklet 
about hat-bands—the origin of the 
fashion and some facts about the 
present demand—has run through 
four editions. A 40-page style- 
book and catalogue, with designs 
of many of the bands and lists of 
hundreds of color combinations, 
is being sent out in answer to 
magazine inquiries—referring in- 
quirers to their local dealers for 
Wick bands. A book of Wick 


ads for dealers’ use has brought 
requests for thousands of electro- 


types. 


Dealers find that an- 
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nouncement of the hat-bands at- 
tract attention to their hat depart- 
ment. 

“Wick bands have been shipped 
this season to almost every coun- 
try in the world. English, French 
and German trade is developing 
rapidly. The Spanish-American 
countries seem to take kindly to 
colored hat-bands. Hawaii, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Australia and New 
Zealand are good customers. I[n- 
dividual orders of bands _ have 
been sent to Afghanistan, Turkey, 
China, India, and almost every 
country and island on the map. 

“Everyone in the silk and rib- 
bon trade seems to be astonished 
that the hat-band should be sus- 
ceptible of development to a large 
business. They are incredulous 
when told that $25,000 a year can 
be judiciously spent in advertis- 
ing as unimportant an article of 
apparel as the fancy hat-band. 
The Wick Narrow Fabric Com- 
pany has placed itself practically 
beyond competition. It has the 
distribution. It has the looms, 
the tremendous variety in design, 
and all the advantages that could 
only come to those who are first 
in the field. Hatters and haber- 
dashers have learned the advan- 
tage of having a $50,000 stock of 
hat-bands to draw upon, and this 
stock is kept up the year around. 
It might surprise some people to 
know that the heaviest hat-band 
business is in September and Oc- 
tober. It is generally regarded as 
a summer specialty. 

“Seers and soothsayers of the 
ribbon business shook their heads 
when Mr. Wick started to build 
a trade around the fancy hat- 
band, and especially when he be- 
gan to spend money to advertise 
it. In the biology of business the 


ribbon manufacturer is still a 
mollusk; however, the ribbon 
trade is rich. It has made its 


money by saving it, and is still 
trying to spend both sides of a 
ten-cent piece. It doesn’t under- 
stand a business genius like Wick, 
who spends money in order to 
make it. Wick has initiative and 
energy that will do bigger things 
than he has yet done, and he can 
see as far into a stone wall as the 
next man.” 





on 
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SMALL EXPENDITURE, BIG 
RESULTS. 


Advertisements of Tobey hand- 
made furniture have been familiar 
in the magazines for several sea- 
sons, though not in such number 
or area as would lead to the be- 
lief that an extraordinarily heavy 
expenditure was back of them. 

Indeed, when a PRINTERS’ INK 
reporter sought G. R.. Schaeffer, 
advertising manager for the To- 
bey Furniture Co., Chicago, the 
other day, and asked him to speak 
of methods and_ results, Mr. 
Schaeffer felt rather timid about 
it, and said he thought that a cam- 
paign so-modest as theirs gave no 
basis for discussing — principles. 
The reporter assured him, how- 
ever, that there was often a good 
deal of joy in certain quarters 
when a business house makes a 
modest appropriation effective— 
even though such joy might not 
be most pronounced among the 
magazine publishers, 

“Well, the reputation we have 
attained in a national way has 
been surprising,” said Mr. Schaef- 
fer. “Our copy is not large—it 
rarely exceeds half an ordinary 
magazine page. Our list of me- 
diums has never gone beyond ten 
to fifteen magazines in one year. In 
choosing mediums we have aimed 
to select those of the highest char- 
acter, irrespective of circulation, 
and have gone into the so-called 
class magazines more freely than 
into those of a general nature. 
Still, we have always been repre- 
sented in the latter. Perhaps 
McClure’s has carried more of 
our business than any other sin- 
gle medium, and we have been in 
Collier’s, Review of Reviews, 
World To-day, the Reader, etc., 
and have had several full pages in 
the Butterick Trio within the past 
two or thre years. 

“To-day we find we are pretty 
well known all over the country, 
and demand for our goods has 
been such that in 1905 we opened 
a New York store to take care of 
it in the East. Our furniture, as 





you probably know, is of excep- 
tionally high grade. It is all 
hand-made in our own factory, 
and when once we get the atten- 


tion of a person who really wants 
something he feels sure is the 
best to be had, we seldom fail to 
sell to him. We have a great 
deal of competition before people 
see our goods and very little af- 
ter. Tobey hand-made furniture 
is, as we are fond of saying, the 
fruition of fifty years’ effort of 
men of high ideals and absolute 
integrity, struggling to create 
products as nearly perfect as pos- 
sible in construction and design. 
The house has always been scru- 
pulous in its dealings with the 
public. The reputation, equipment 
and organization of our Chicago 
store, with fifty years of such a 
policy, has given us a_ splendid 
foundation for advertising. As an 
indication of the excellence of 
Tobey hand-made, I can only say 
that it is the ambition of every 
person in the employ of the house 
to buy some of it, and about the 
first thing one of us wants to do, 
if he has accumulated a little 
money, is to send a piece of To- 
bey hand-made home, 

“We entered the magazines 
about six years ago, and in Sep- 
tember, 1905, it was necessary to 
open the store in New York to 
take care of demand at closer 
range. Our fondest anticipations 
for this branch have been realized 
—in fact, exceeded. And we un- 
hesitatingly give the magazines 
a great deal of the credit. We 
receive a large number of inqui- 
ries for our booklet, many of 
which come from persons who 
are merely curious. We feel that 
the main object in handling a 
live inquiry is to get the inquirer 
to visit one of our stores and see 
the goods, or if this is impossi- 
ble, then to determine which in- 
quirers really want to know about 
the goods and make a convincing 
presentation of the same. Hardly 
a week goes by but somebody 
writes from a remote point and 
states that he has heard so much 
about Tobey products that he has 
made up his mind to buy a piece 
or two, The manager of our New 
York store, Mr. Douglass, has 
been able to trace so many inqui- 
ries to the magazines that he is 
perhaps a little more enthusiastic 
about these mediums than about 
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the newspapers. On this account 
we have been giving most serious 
consideration to magazines that 
show the largest percentage of 
‘irculation in New York city and 
icinity in making up our list for 
she coming year. 

“This does not, of course, re- 
lect adversely on the daily news- 
vapers. For we have had some 
‘ery effective publicity through 
he New York Herald, Evening 
ost, Sun, Times, and Globe. Our 
astern newspaper copy has never 
een very large, averaging from 
100 to 125 agate lines, inserted 
‘wo or three times a month. Re- 
ently we have added one daily 
aper in Philadelphia, Boston, 
ittsburg and Buffalo, running 
:12-line announcements occasion- 
ally, specifically calling attention 
to our New York store instead of 
idding for mail-order trade, and 
inviting the people of those cities 
io visit that store when in New 
York.” 

In the Tobey factory, it is said, 
the cost of producing a given 
piece of furniture is never consid- 
ered, Designs are made, and each 
piece built with the finest mate- 
rials obtainable and with a degree 
of craftsmanship that is limited 
only by its own _ possibilities. 
When everything that can con- 
tribute to make such a production 
beautiful and lasting, then a price 
is put upon it, and then only. 
That such a degree of genuine 
buying interest can be aroused 
for goods of this character, in 
competition with hundreds of fur- 
niture stores all over the country, 
with only a moderate expenditure 
in magazine half-pages is certain- 
ly an indorsement of the latter 
and a result that ought to give 
confidence to any house market- 
ing products of exceptional taste 
and cost. 

The Tobey account has been 
handled from the beginning by 
the Mahin Agency, Chicago. 

—+oo—__—_ 


Haste causes the cart to get before the 
horse. The salesman is sent out to collar 
the possible buyer and to do by main strength 
and wind what ought to have been pre- 
viously done by the printing press.—.S~“ing 
Magazine. 

peer: See 

Ir some men could lose their reputa- 
tions, they would never advertise for 
their return.—Exchange. 

. 





RATES ARE OFTEN THE 
VITAL POINT. 


Some hotel men consider it un- 
dignified to publish rates in their 
ads. Others are not afraid to do 
so, but seldom publish enough 
rates. The price of the cheapest 
room, with the words “and up- 
ward,” isn't satisfying to the man 
who has to figure on bringing his 
family too, and even the bachelor 
is inclined to think that he has 
been made a victim of false prom- 
ises when shown to the room he 
gets for the lowest rate in th 
house. > 

Rates are really a vital issue in 
hotel and resort advertising. Peo- 


Commonwealth Hotel 
Corner Bowdoin St., Opposite State House 








Boston, Mass. 





This hotel is new and absolutely fire- 
proof; even the floors are of stone, no- 
thing wood but the doors. 

We offer you the following rates: 
Room with hot and cold water and free 
public bath $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms 
with private bath $1.50 and $2 a day. 
Will make a weekly rate for rooms with 
hot and cold. water of $6 to $8; with 
private bath $9 to $10. Suites of two 
rooms with baths, $14 to $22. 

STOKER F. CRAFIS. 
Manager 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


THE WAY TO QUOTE RATES. 














ple think of them first, and worry 
about them most. Nine persons 
out of ten have the idea that hotel 
rates are extortionate, anyway. 
New York hotels have suffered 
from newspaper gossip about 
magnificence. Quote the rate for 
a comfortable room at the Wal- 
dorf, Astor, St. Regis, or other 
smart hostelries, and the average 
man is surprised at the reason- 
ableness of charges. A canvass 
for general opinions as to rates 
at these famous establishments 
would show that people believed 
rooms and meals cost about twice 
what they actually do. 

Strike the average rate in quot- 
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ing, and give a comprehensive list 
that will enable the reader to pick 
out room or suite at a distance. 
State details about baths, private 
dining-rooms, etc. If necessary, 
give dimensions of rooms, number 
of windows, exposure. Give daily 
rate and weekly rate. Remember, 
the rate is about the only definite 
thing possible to print in an ad- 


vertisement of a hotel, anyway. 
Waste as many words as you 
please on service, quiet, cooking, 


still the reader has to judge these 
on the spot, and goes by his own 
personal taste. But rates are fig- 
ured in dollars and cents—a fixed 
quantity. Some great hostelries 
at famous resorts have two or 
more schedules for the year, a 
maximum rate in the height of 
the season, a lower one for the 
next best months, and still a low- 
er for the dullest. As a rule the 
public knows little about these 
differences in cost. If families 
knew that a winter vacation could 
be spent in Atlantic City for 
about half the cost of a summer 
outing at the same place and in 
the same hotel it would be in the 
nature of welcome news, and a 
potent bid for patronage at a sea- 
son, perhaps, when it was most 
convenient for many a_ business 
man to have his outing. 

The lower the rate the more 
explanation it needs. Famous ho- 
tels are above suspicion in matters 
of comfort,-service and cuisine. But 
when rates begin to get down be- 
low the minimum charge of such 
houses, and are quoted on com- 
paratively unknown houses, and 
by proprietors of rural resorts, 
boarding places, etc., it is well to 
give the reader assurance by a few 
direct, emphatic words that indi- 
cate the character of the house, its 
surroundings, the kind of guests 
admitted. Sometimes this whole 
question is explained to the dis- 
criminating by the words “Refer- 
ences required.” Again a little 
more detailed explanation is need- 
ed. But the rates should be given 
in all hotel advertising, for great 
houses or small. They are the 
vital point with 90 per cent of 
readers. Few persons reach a 


position where cost is not a factor 
to be weighed. 
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WHERE THE CATALOGUE 
CEASETH FROM TROUBLING 


Retailers who have been attending 
their association conventions have 
probably noticed that there is little 
complaint about mail-order competition 
from retailers located in the larger 
cities. If these men mentioned mail- 
order houses, it was probably to state 
that they were not bothered by their 
competition. 

Probably in the very same conven- 
tion there was a talk on prices, and 
you noticed that prices were higher in 
the larger cities, in fact you probably 
observed that the percentage of profit 
decreased with the population of the 
town. 

Now, did you ever stop long enough 
to figure out how it was that the deal- 
er who sold the same goods for a high- 
er price was not bothered by a mail- 
order competition, when you were 
bothered by it? 

It looks like the mail-order house 
would work hard to get business from 
all the larger cities, where the dear 
buying public was paying high prices 
for goods, while they were only ask- 
ing cheap prices. he managers of 
these mail-order houses have worked 
up a very large business. They are 
good business men, and surround them- 
selves with good business men as as- 
sistants, and you can bet that they 
have a reason for not fighting the city 
merchant. 

It is their business to know where 
their goods will sell the best and the 
easiest, and it did not take much ex- 
perience to convince them that they 
could compete with the dealer in the 
small town much easier than with the 
dealer in the large city, even though 
the small town man sold the cheapest. 
His low prices amounted to nothing, 
for the mail-order house could have 
cheaper goods made up, which would 
show regular profits and still look good 
and sell for less than the prices of the 
small dealer. On the other hand the 
smaller dealer did not advertise, while 
the dealer in the larger city, who was 
making a longer profit, was also an 
advertiser. 

Right there is the secret of your 
mail-order competition. City dealers 
have had advertising forced upon them 
until they know how to make money 
out of it, while the dealers in small 
towns have usually handled advertis- 
ing like it was a charity. Just as soon 
as country town dealers awake to the 
fact that they must advertise right, 
they will. make business so slow for 
the mail-order houses in that section 
of the country that they will quit try- 
ing to sell there. The only question 
is, when will this awakening occur?— 
Stoves and Hardware Reporter. 


——_+o2—__. 


Tons of American catalogues are destroyed 
every year by the Customs authorities of 
Australia for the reason that the business 
men there to whom they are addressed by 
manufacturers and exporters of the United 
States, decline to pay the duty of 3d. or six 
cents in American money per pound, assessed 
on them as advertising matter imported for 
distribution.— Z.2change, 
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TALKING TO THE ELITE. 


This advertisement from the 
Boston Transcript illustrates a cu- 
rious phase of the human mind. 

Observe the contorted illustra- 
tion, which gives the effect, in one 
color, of-a three-color plate printed 
out of register. Observe the im- 
possible lettering in the text. You 
can’t read it. But if you could, 
you would find that the diction is 
more contorted than the lettering. 

What is the matter? 

Did this advertiser imagine that 
something weird was needed in 




















Sevens $s 
BOSTON SOROSIS SHOPS SSooat"ws 
20 Temple Place Peeermemray 
176 Boyltce Street =: - ryty 
nn 


talking to the readers of a paper 
like the Boston Transcript? Yes— 
partly. But he was also oppressed 
by the fact that he had to talk 
about a $14 shoe. People who pay 
$14 for a pair of shoes are dis- 
tinctly out of the wage-earning 
classes. Shoes for wage-earners 
at $3 a pair are more or less hu- 
man, and a man advertising them 
would get down to brass tacks, 
use ordinary type, buy a clear pic- 
ture of a shoe, and talk sense. 
But this $14 proposition, thought 
the Sorosis man, is very different. 
People who buy $14 shoes belong 














to the Elite, and you've got to talk 
to them in an Elite style. So the 
ad as it stands seems to embody 
one man’s idea of “How to Talk 
to the Elite.” 

Let us translate the fine, fud- 
dled text and see what he says: 


ULTRA-FASHIONABLE THINGS 


are whimsical, more or less. Shoes that are 
extremes of the fashion get their most pecu- 
liar characteristics at the expense of plain 
sense, and, as a natural consequence, they 
cost more to make than do simple shapes 
and things unadorned. Thus it follows that 
Sorosis Luxurious Shoes are expensive. Still 
the interesting fact remains that no other 
strictly fashionable shoes made to-day equal 
them in el ppropri and perfect 
finish, The above represents this class— 
price $14. This exquisite gem-like shoe is 
made of white kid embroidered with gold. 

Then: Puzzle—Find the gem- 
like shoe in the picture. 

How clear! Just like mud. Ob- 
serve the cautious phrases with 
which the real Elite must be ap- 
proached. In talking to the plain 
people who buy $3 shoes in de- 
partment stores no language can 
be too direct and simple. But in 
talking to the Elite you must say 
“as a natural consequence,” and 
“thus it follows,” and “still the 
interesting fact remains.” It seems 
a pity that the man had to use 
such a short, vulgar word as 
“shoes” in this announcement. 
Some adwriters in talking to the 
really truly Elite would have man- 
aged to leave it out altogether. 
This writer did the best he could 
by moderating the severely plebian 
flavor of the word “shoes” with 
such qualifying phrases as “pecu- 
liar characteristics,” and “elegant 
appropriateness,” and “whimsical 
more or less.” The idea, you see, 





‘in talking to the Elite, is to dis- 


guise the fact that you know that 
the Elite have to wear shoes. 

The true explanation, however, 
seems to be, that this man thought 
he was talking to a class of people 
who have so much money that 
they are superhuman, and would 
be offended by plain sense. So he 
chose fine phrases, and talked 
indirectly, and made his ad hard 
to read and understand. 

How greatly would his task 
have been simplified had Provi- 
dence made the Elite with an ex- 
tra foot, so that he could offer 
three shoes for fourteen dollars! 
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DELIVER THE GOODS 


Give your customer the best illustrated 
job you ever turned out and you have his 
trade forever. Herrick’s one and two- 
color cuts make this possible. Over 300 
(original) shown in The Herrick cat 
Books. Three numbers—now ready— 
will be sent business firms only, for 25c. 
—and money back if you’re not well 
pleased. 


THE HERRICK PRESS 


954 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 

















Most Valuable 
Premium Coupons 
Ever Issued 


OUR new booklet gives details of a double 
plan for increasing the sales of your prod- 
ucts through - the Prins of valuable 
remiums to BOTH the retailer who 
andles them and the consumer who uses 
them. It also explains WHY wecancon- 
duct your premium department much more 
cheaply than you can do it yourself. 
Our system is used and endorsed by 
hundreds of manufacturers in all 
parts of the United States. 


Send for the Booklet To-day 
Manufacturers’ Trade-Mark Ass'n 
JOHN NEWTON PORTER, Pres. 


253 Broapway, New York 
Dept. I 








THE AVERACE DAILY CIRCULATION 


THE BULLETIN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


APRIL, 1907 


WAS 


89,265 


Affidavit furnished upon application. 


THE BULLETIN has 30,000 more paid circulation 
than either the Call or Chronicle. 
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MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


Has an unusually large percentage of wealth to 
population and a great many people who 

atronize the better class of Summer Resorts. 
The old-established home newspaper of this 
city, the 


Meriden Morning Record 


Reaches all the possible Summer Resort 
Guests in this territory, and is a business- 
getter for hotel men. 


Rates: 2% cents a line per day; eoery day for 
a full month, only 2 ceats a line a day. 


Send orders through any recognized advertising agency, or direct. 



































**SOLID 
SILVER 
WHERE 
IT 
WEARS’’ 


SEND FOR SPECIAL HOTEL PROPOSITION 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., SUCCESSOR 
BRIDCEPORT, CONN., U.S. A. 
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Your Money’s Worth 





OFFICE OF AURORA PRINTING Co. 
Evporapo, Ark,., May 6, 1907. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. ¥.: 

Dear Str—Piease send us your ink catalogue. Our Mr. Watson is same 
one who has sent you orders from Homer, La.; Arcadia, La.; Monroe, La., and 
Eldorado, Ark. We feel like you give us our money’s worth, hence we want 
your book. AURORA PRINTING CO. 

J. A. Watson, 





Letters like the above make me feel as if my work in the ink 
business has been appreciated, and it matters not whether the cus- 
tomer buys large or small, so long as I have his gooc will. Mr. 
Watson is one of the many job printers throughout the country who 
realizes that I was the only ink man to take up the cause of the 
small consumers and give them a square deal, by offering to sell 
their inks at the same rates as their more prosperous competitors, 
who could afford to order in larger quantities. All 1 ask is a trial 
order (large or smail) and the purchasers can be the judge and jury. 
Money back when dissatisfied. Send for my sample book and price 
list. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce Street - - - New York 




















4 YEARS FOR $5 








The subscription price cf PRrinTERs’ INK is $2 a year, 
but a four years’ paid-in-advance subscription can be had 
for $5, or four one-year subscriptions for four separate 
subscribers for the same sum, or twenty for $20. Somc 
intelligent newspapers find it a good investment to sub- 
scribe for copies for their local advertisers. It teaches 


them how to make their advertising pay, and to become 


larger and better advertisers 
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THE 


New York Commercial 


has become the recognized medium for high- 
grade Resort advertising, reaching as it does 
in its extensive circulation a large number of 
the traveling class of the 1,459 Cities and 
Towns throughout the United States. 

It combines more unique and effective 
Resort features than any other newspaper 
in the world. 

Its Hotel, Resort and Travel Bureau has 
been said by a prominent passenger agent to 
be the most valuable in New York City. Ad- 
vertising of Hotels and Resorts bring results. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL 


8 Spruce Street, New York 























There is every opportunity for the agent to strengthen 
his service department by improving upon his client's 
literature. 


No matter how high class and capable an agent is, 
assistance from an experienced printer will not come amiss. 


THE BARTA PRESS, OF BOSTON, has turned 
out probably more exceptionally good literature than any 


other printer in America. 


Their service is made up half of excellent technical 


workmanship and half of personality. 


Let them strengthen your campaign with high-grade 
booklets or catalogs. 
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The Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency Places More Local Adver- 
tising than Any Other Agency 
in Philadelphia. 


OCAL advertising is the test of the efficiency of the service 
and the selling power of the copy, of any agency. Local 
advertising must sell the goods—it must Prove up every day. 
Besides, the best place to go for the opinion of a man is among 
his neighbors. 

What the Foley Agency can do is indicated in the list of its 
clients who never change agencies. What the Foley Agency 
can do for local advertisers it can do for general advertisers 
who have tired of mere general publicity that sells goods on the 
maybe plan, Our Mr. Foley will see any progressive adver- 
tiser in his office or ours by appointment. 

Send for unusual booklet ‘‘The autobiograph of a Door Mat.” 


The Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
600-601-602 Bailey Bldg., 1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 














Genuine Bargains in 
High-Grade Upright Pianos 





Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; 9 Krakauers 
from $250 up; 7 Knabes from $250 up; 3 
Chickerings from $250 up; also ordinary sec- 
ond hand Uprights, $75 up; also 10 very fine 
Parlor Grand Pianos at about half. Write for 
full particulars. Cash or easy monthly payments, 


We ship everywhere on approval. 


LYON & HEALY 


20-58 Adams St., - - - - - - - Chicago 
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66 OOD-MORNING, L/FE. Never expected to see 
me here, did you?”’ 


‘*Good-morning, Mr. Hoteliou. This 7s a sur- 
prise—but you look worried. Have you troubled 
trouble? You know, 
‘Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you. 
Never trouble trouble and ‘twill never trouble you. 
‘‘Well, L/FF, it isn’t exactly trouble—let'’s call it 
anxiety caused by foresight. You see, I have a fine Sum- 
mer Hotel where I give the best possible accommodations, 
and consequently my prices are correspondingly high. 
Now, the question is, how can | get the people to come up 
to my place?” 


‘‘That is an important problem, but I think I can 
help you. As you perhaps know—or may by investiga- 
tion—I call every week on the best people in this country, 
who not only have the money to spend but who appreciate 
good things and gladly part with their hard cash when 
they are assured of quality in return. These people 
enjoy my visits so much that they pay me $5.00 a year, 
year after year, tocall onthem. In fact. once inside the 
door they don’t want to let me out, for I not only amuse 
and interest the whole family but also their visitors. More- 
over, in every important club in this country you will find 
I am very popular. Why, in 1906, makers of Automobiles 
and Automobile Accessories paid me to tell their story to 
my friends to the extent of 47,168 lines. You see, I get 
them in good humor before I try to interest them in adver- 
tisers: wares.” 

‘‘Yes, L/FE, I have had the pleasure of a few visits 
from you myself, and I feel you are right. I know you 
hold your audiences and they must have a great deal of 
confidence in you. What will you charge me to tell them 
about my Hotel?” 

‘«Sixty cents per agate Jine will be the cost. For fur- 
ther details see my advertising manager.” 


LIFE aamsaminnaiees sieeaaianaies 


17 West 31st Street, - - - - New York 
JOSIAH J. HAZEN, iil Manager. 
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Not a GENERAL advertising agency, but an organ- 
ization of specialists in selling methods which 
are applicable to 


HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISING 
PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISING 
RESORT ADVERTISING 

REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
CITY PROMOTION ADVERTISING 


with complete equipment for planning, writing, 
designing, illustrating, and placing advertising, 


THE 
McFARLAND PUBLICITY 
SERVICE 


offers to interested firms and communities the ability 
to plan and execute successful advertising campaigns 
which only long and specialized experience can give. 

It has no solicitors and is not a factor in com- 
petitive agency business—caring only for the pat- 
ronage of advertisers who employ it because of its 
superior equipment and who are willing to pay a 
fair sum for the service this equipment can give. 

Confining itself to Horticultural, Publishers’, 
Resort, Real Estate and City Promotion advertising, 
The McFarland Publicity Service can be employed 
(1) to prepare copy, (2) to place advertising, (3) to 
plan selling campaigns, and (4) to oversee the ex- 
ecution of selling campaigns, build catalogues, 
booklets, ‘‘follow-up ” systems, etc. 

Terms and other particulars free on request— 
also copy of ‘‘The McFarland Message,” a house 
organ that is worth while. 


The McFarland Publicity Service 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


J. Horace McFarvanp, Pres. Jerrerson Tuomas, Vice- Pres. & Mgr. 
E. C. THompson, Treas. O. P. Becx.ey, Sec. 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 





BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS” 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


It is always a dangerous thing to 
mix illustrations and lettering, or, 
in fact, reading matter of any 
kind. They do not mix well and 
the stronger is sure to make trou- 
ble for the weaker. 

In the advertisement 
“No. 1,” the words ‘Rightly 
Roofed Buildings” do not stand 
out particularly well because they 
are plastered over the picture, but 
the picture, which was weak 
enough in the beginning, is prac- 
tically wiped out and eliminated 
by the lettering. 

The character of the drawing 


marked 






















This is the name of the large, free book we 
want to send you. A postal today will get it. 

It will show you how to make your house 
leakproof, fireproof, stormproof, repair- 
proof—almost timeproof; how to make it 
more artistic ; how to increase its value ; how 
to reduce your insurance bill. This has been 
done on thousands of houses of every kind, 
size and condition, in every State of the Union 
by the use of 


CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING 


the roofing that has all the.virtues of ali other 
roofings and none of their faults. In use 21 










INK WILL RECEIVE. 
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41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
PREE OF CHARGES 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 







some other article which cleansed 
and beautified the hands, the il- 


lustration of the advertisement 
reproduced here would be suita- 





“RIGHTLY ROOFED 
A BUILDINGS” 


\ 











No.2. 





ble. It so happens, however, 
that Chiclets is a chewing-gum, 
and the little object balanced on 
the first and second fingers of the 
hand in the picture is presumably 





years and endorsed today by every p 

and the architectural profession. 

dimension—no waste of time, material or labor 

in laying—can be perfectly laid by any com- 

petent mechanic. Compact for shipment. 
Cortright Metal Roofing Company 

60 North 23rd St., Philadelphia. 130 Van Buren St., Chicago 


No.1. 





Made to 














was ill-suited to the purpose any- 
way, being dim and muddy and 
practically without contrast. 

The advertisement marked “No. 
2” presents an altogether differ- 
ent sort of illustration with the 
caption displayed in a manner 
which does not interfere with the 
picture. 

* x 


If Chiclets were a 


soap or 


























FRANK H. FLBER & CO., INC., 516 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U. S.A. 








the advertised article. There is 
too much hand and too little 
Chiclets about this picture, and 
the attempt in the reading mat- 
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ter to mix Chiclets and palmistry 
does not work out very well. 

No matter how praiseworthy a 
drawing may be considered purely 
on its merits, it is not appropri- 
ate for advertising purposes un- 
less it is in harmony with the 
subject and does at least a little 
to help sell the goods. 

* x 


A short time ago an advertise- 
ment for Horlick’s Malted Milk 
was reproduced and criticised in 
this department. 

In some respects the advertise- 
ment was commended, but it was 





for Infants 
It is a pure and safe food 
where the mother does not nurse 
the baby. An invigorating food-drink 
for the nursing mother. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is quickly 
prepared, delicious to the taste and easy 
todigest. It builds upboth the bone and 
muscle tissues, giving a sturdy body 
and good health to the growing child. 

At druggists everywhere. Simply 
mix with hot water and it’s ready to 


Ask for Horlick’s—others 
are imitations. 


The ideal food for all ages. 








pointed out that the border was 
too ornate, and rambled around 
the space to an unnecessary de- 
gree. 

Herewith is reproduced an ad- 
vertisement of this product which 
appears in the May magazines, 
and in which this defect is cor- 
rected. The advertisement, as it 
stands, is clean cut, simple and 
impressive. The name and trade- 
mark are appropriately displayed. 
There is room enough for the 
copy and the border is not too 


obtrusive. This may be called a 
really good advertisement, with- 
out any exaggeration whatever. 
* * * 
Speaking of borders, here is a 
Macey Bookcase advertisement 


BOOKCASES 


-Construction is the best. 
Finish has no equal. 
Style is in aclass by itself. 


The Only Bookcase 


nice enough for the home. 


Made 


in a variety of effects to 
suit every taste. 


CHIPPENDALE 
EFFECT 


A‘ new and attractive fea- 
ture. Incomparably better, 
nicer and richer than the 
others. Fully illustrated in 


Art Catalogue No. F 1107 
FREE ON REQUEST. 
Sold by Dealers. 
By our Retail Stores: 


BOSTON - -  . 49 Franklin St 
PHILADELPHIA, 1017 Chestnut St. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Foemeny THE FRED MACEY CO. Lid. 








which is an example of too much 
border. This typewriter ribbon, 
or whatever it may be, takes up 
altogether too much space and 
confuses the eye. There is nothing 








nt 
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artistic or beautiful about it—it 
is simply in the way—and by the 
time the eye follows it around to 
sce what it is for, and where it 
, the owner of the eye for- 
gets to read the advertisement 
and passes along to something 
else, This advertisement would 
be much better with a narrow, 
simple border and a stronger dis- 
iy of the text. 
een mene 


goes 
‘ 


MAN is getting away up in the 

rld when he fails to prick up his 

ars when he sees his name in print.— 
Agricultural Advertising. 


a= 


ate a 
[HERE can be no good advertis- 
ing without correct understanding, — 
Mahin'’s Messenger. 
———~—te—""" 


Tue “white lie’ glows blood red in 
ur advertising text.—E-xchange. 


m 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 
cents a line or forty dollars a page (23) lines) 
for each sertion, $'0.40 a line per year. Five 
per cent discount may be deducted if payment 
accompanies copy and order for insertion 
and ten per cent on yearly coutract paid 
wholly inadvance I a specified position is 
demanded for an adr prtiengent and gra 
double price rged. 





will be cha 
WANTS. 


Ve as ad-writer or manager. 
Reference turnished, “*. E.,” Printers’ Ink. 


VV AcRD isnot be composition. 
1,009 ens, 8-point. KENTON REPUBLICAN 
cCu., Kenton, Obio. 


WRITE convincing, * on-why”’ advertise- 
ments, Address H. PTH THURLOW, kditorial 
Dept. * Tne World,” Park Row, New York City 


Ts circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
190.000 copies per day. 


] IGHT PLACES—Huncreds of them, paying 
» $1000-$5000, waiting for right men. Write 
for booklet and state  < desired. HAP- 
GOODS, 305 Broadway, 





N KWSPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 
i Ry mae Bo gy S oqnerseees, Straight 
role prone r Booklet No. 7. 
FiRNALD’S Nut VSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE 
(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


+6 4 DVER RTISERS’ MAGAZINE”—Tae West- 
ERN MONTHLY should be read oy every 
advertiser and mait-order dealer. Best “School 
of Aavertising” in existence. Trial subscription 
ten cents. Sample copy free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 





W 4 Clerks and others with common 
| educations only, who wish to qual- 
ity for ready positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus anc 
endorsements from leading “pee ogy every- 
where. One vraduate fills $8, re Ene, another 
$5.00, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
clothing adwriter in New York an his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mana exceeds supely. 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Roat- 
ness Expert. 471 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


W ESTERN REPRESENTATIVE—A real, live, 
young man (26); “gi —— references; 
pages ig graduate, Lots of business out this 
nd I caa fis it for the right medium. 
HARRY sitar MABON, 3812 Vincennes Ave., 
Chicago, Ll. 





Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positious as adwriters 
and av managers should uve the ciassified co!- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal fo1 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce Si., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per live, six wordsto the line. !’RINT. 
Rs’ INK ts the vest school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every weex more employing acvertisers 
than any other vubiication in tue United States, 








MAILING MACHINES, 





MHED pick my Ess aaa, lightest and 
quickest. Pri h ~ +: NTLNE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St. alo. N % 2 


__— ~.o _ 
FOR SALE. 


OR SALE — Two-letter linot; recentl 
— Sy ey Invinediate deliv. 








ery. TE, care Printers’ Ink. 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU: 
FACTURERS. 





GENTS wanted to sell ad novelties, 25¢ com. 
3 samples, i0c. J.C. KENYON. Owego,N. Y. 





} 
“HELLO! IS THIS THE HOTEL?” 
This is the Sales Agency 

od the “AL-CLO” FOLDING WARDROBE. 
andiest thi Pe hangs on the wall; 
“abate like a _ ie?’ "looks like an attractive 











Mer., 220 hy eer a Troy, N.Y 
aud Agents wa 








+9 
BUSINESS CHANCES, 


p* UG gone and posit ons, U.S. or Canada. 
. KNLIEST, Omaha, Neb., U.S.A. 
tee 


HALF-TONES. 


ERFECT copper. halt-tnes, tcl. 
rin THE YOUNGSTOWN ARG EX. 
GRavin CO., Youngstown, Vhio. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.00. 
Dehvered — — accompanies the order. 
Sena for sample: 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 

inches or smaller, detivered prepaid. 7c., 

6 or more. 5%c. each, Casa with order. All 

newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
i for furnisbea 
ewspaper process-engraver. P.O. Box 

Philadelphia. ta. 815, 





+o 


ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


SMALL, soon-over cizcnlar, which | gladly 
send upon receipt of request, often paves 
tne way for me to send samples of my advertis- 
ing work of various kinds. As an examination 
of — poate frequently secures a new client, 
my seeking such opoortunities need not be con- 
— with pure philanthropy. 
make Circulars, a Price- pe A, — 
mx. Trade Primers, C' r 
nouncements, Mailing Garda, Booklets? aelacen, 
Newspaper, Periodical and Trade Journal Adver- 
tisements, —— 


Ho posal eats 8, pl lease. 
No. 68. FRANCIS I. MAULK, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 
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CARD INDEX SUPPLIES, 


ET prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
from manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all makes of cabinets, Special discounts to 
Printing Trade. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 
707-709 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
—_—+or—__— 


ADWRITING. 


Practica. ad writing; correspondence in 
vited. GRIFFITH &. DICK, Evansville, Ina, 


SELLING 
ENERGY 


comes from our office, in careful common- 
sense campaigns. We apply knowledge of 
salesmanship to every little task, and we 
et at the root of argument ina few words. 
e make booklets of the better sort, well 
designed, with the craftsmanship of train- 
ing in every page. Write us, 


THE CAMERON SELLING SERVICE 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 











peas 
COIN CARDS, 


3 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing- 
THE COIN WRAPPER Cvw.,. Detroit, Mich, 


PREMIUMS, 
paeucn NOVELTIES—NOT JUNK! Circula- 
tion Builders—Whoa! Back Up! For prem- 
iums consult THE NOVELTY NEWS, illustrated 


montaly, $1.00 a year. Sample copy, 10 cents. 
Suite ~ a 95 Fifth Ave., Chicago. F 


Mp HOCSANDS of suggestive premiume suitable 
for publishers and others from the foremost 

makers and wholesale dealers in jewelry anc 

kindred lines vy ~ Ah, list 5 oe ice illustrated 

catalogue. (@O) of its kind. 

Published annaaliy, 35th A now ready 

8. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N 

——- ~~ —— 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


NUSUED U. 8. or Foreign; ship c.o.d. ORSER, 
Broker, 2404 Milwaukee A "AV. V., Chicago, Di. 


HOTEL ADVERTISING. 
OTEL ADVERTISING. an weeny campaign— 
that fits your hotel--directea by hotel man- 
ager—ten years’ experience combined with . 
ern ears producing advanced advertising. L. 
MUMFOR D, 78 Fifth Ave.. New York. 
D-WRITER of ability, experienceand original 
A ideas will undertake commissions for occa- 
sional advertisers. Special attention = to 
hotel advertising and booklets for Summer 
reso. teslow. Addre: 
WILLIAM HUDSON, 
1206 § Boyce Bide., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Gordon Press Motors 


Just perfected friction drive, variable speed, 
alternating and direct current Motors for Gor- 
don and Universal Presses. Variations 100 = 3 000 
impressions per hour. Write for booklet “ 

GUARANTEE ELECTRIC co. 


Chicago, Ill. 


—__+»—_———_ 
PUBLISHING = OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


\ 


$13,000 gross business. 
# 000 PO over owner’s salary. 
Price, $ 
Spi ced ¢ ion man opportunity. 
— EY ERSON . HARRIS, 
ae _.. i Publishing Prope: 
253 Broadway, New York. 


ONTHLY Trade Paper, 
Having age and standing. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


PRINTERS. 


Ww print catalogues, booklets. circulars, adv 
matter—ail kinds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cu., 514 Main St.. Cincinnat. ©. 
tor 
MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 
TP.HE MAINE FARMER is Maine’s best weekly 
for mail orders. Guaranteed circuilatio! 
14,000. Classified advertising 1 cent a word 4 
week. minimum 25 cents. Everybody says it’s a 
puller. Augusta, Maine. 
a 
SUPPLIES, 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited 
of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


de. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


R.PUBLISHA ae. You ought to have Bernard’: 

Cold Water Paste in your circulation dep’t 

- pasting canling wrappers. No other waste 

so Clean, convenient and cheap. Sampl? Free. 
BERNARD, 609 Kector Building, Chicago, LU. 

NY PRINTER can increase his income if he 

adds a Rubber Stamp Outfit to his plant. 

Our Vulcanizers for making Stamps are the — 
in the world. Write for catalogue and 

started at once. THE J. F. W. DORMAN ML 

PANY, Baltimore, Md. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ENGRAVERS. 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
DESIGNERS - ILLUSTRATORS - ENGRAVERS 
D> WT ar a a Cat 
H For CATALOGUES, ADVERTISEMENTS, Ete. \ 


consult us for the * *plates’’ for one or more 
eolors to be made for use on a type press. 





PATENTS, 


PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 5 books for inventors mailed on reoews 
of 6 ‘ets, stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington. 1. OC. Estab. 1869. 








i +or —— 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


D A. O°GORMAN AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
e N.Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively, 


MQNHE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service, 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


A LBERT FRANK & Cu., 25 Broad Street. N. Y 

Ss. agverstng, Jaca. Established 
1872. Chie’ hiladelpbia. Advertis- 
ingof all rei bean y % every part of the wor!d, 


—__~o—_—_—— 
PRINTING SPECIALTY, 
SAVE MONEY ON YOUR PRINTING. 


We are doing the work of some of the oldest 
and best known houses in the country, because 
they find our prices right and our work satis- 
factory.. Our location saves in running expenses 
and long city experience and care gives high 
standard for product. Try us on this season’s 


work, 
LOVELL PRINTING CO., 
Moorestown, N. J, 
~~ —s 
PAPER, PER, 
ASSETT & TT & SUTPHIN, 
62 (note st.. New York City. 


Coated pavers a speciaity. Diamond 
Write for bign-graae catalogues. 


‘Perfect. 


RASH FINISHED BOND--The latest in busi- 
ness stationery. Trial 100 note-heads or en- 
velopes printed for 45c. White. blue, brown, 
or pink colors. Samples of printing 

talogue of Rubber Stamps sent fre 
HOWARD H. BROWN, Dept. G , Uld Bridge, N. J. 
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COIN MAILER. 


cD) 60 PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. Any printing, 
we ACMECOIN CARRIER CO., Burlington,la 
—__-.——"— 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


¥ E Troy (Ohio) Kecorp is a daily of the 
Montreal Star class published in a 6.000 
tow. Circulation covers city and Central Miami 


County thoroughly. Send for rate card. 





The Lake County Times 


Hammond, Ind, 


An Up-to-Date Evening Paper. Two Edi 
tions Daily. 

The advertising medi par HI of 
ti: Calumet Region. Read by all the pros- 
porous business men and well-paid mechan. 
ics in what has been accepted as the 
“{Logieal Industrial Center of America.” 

uaranteed circulation over 8,000 daily. 














EVERY HOTEL KEEPER 
can keep posted by the 


AMERICAN WINE PRESS 


Only Tr devoted to the Wines, Liquors, 
Miner: aters and Spring Resorts in the 
United States, Seud for copy. 


245 Broadway, New York 








GOOD INVESTMENT 


Give this your consideration. 

A proposition where all developments 
and experimental work and prospecting 
have been completed; mill built; machin- 
ery installed; is running and prcducing 
very satisfactory; plenty of ore anda large 
profit for its production; there is no en- 
cumbrance, no bonds or preferred stock; 
will pay good dividends; stock never ad- 
vertised; limited number of shares for 
sale for working capital. Address ‘‘J. H. 
L., Jr.,”’ care Printers’ Ink, for further 
particulars. 














BOOKS, 


Forty Years an Advertising Agent 


BY GEORGE P. KOWELL. 

The first authentic history and exhaustive nar- 
rative of the development and evolution of 
American advertising as a real business force. 
The remainder of the edition (published last 
year) is now offered for sale. About 600 es, 
5x8, set in long primer. with many half-tone 
eres. Cloth and gola. Price $2, prepaid. 

Hi PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York, 


PRINTING. 


GOP. PRINTING for hotels is imperative. as 
the standard of your nouse is rated thereby. 

To be sure of the best, without paying bix prices, 

— » LOVELL PRINTING CO., Moores- 
wn, N. J. 


‘THE FINANCIER PRESS; 22 Thames Street, 

New iork, has facilities for printing one 
more good weekly paper. $ f-tone and 
color work. Four linotype machines. Bindery 
in connection. Will also rent 700 feet good office 
floor space, if desired. Within one block of 
Broadway, between Cortlandt and Rector Street 
L stations, 


——_+e 
POST CARDS, 


We make half-tones for post cards. Print the 

cards xalso. Send any phot» and five dollars 
for one thousand cards. STANDARD ENGRAV.- 
ING CO., 560 7th Ave., New York. 


— +> -—— 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


DS fe Hane prominent Advertising Agencies 
are aithorized to solicit billposting con- 
tracts for the 3,000 members of the Associated 
Rill rs and Distributors. Write for list. 
CHAS. BERNARD, Secy., Chicago, IIL. 
+O 








HOTEL 
BOOKLETS 


Newspaper and magazine advertising 
will bring you inquiries. But you need 
just the right kind of a booklet to con- 
vince the inquirers that your resort is the 
one wliere they should spend their outing 
—and their money. 


We make a specialty of planning and 
preparing copy and designs for hotel and 
resort booklets. The best commercial 
artist in New York is on our staff ,and we 
can describe the attractive features of your 
resort in words and pictures that will 
bring the people your way. 


Also, we make designs and copy for 
newspaper and magazine advertising— 
designs that stand out from the printed 
page and compel attention. 


If your 1907 advertising is already pre- 
pared, paste this in a convenient place for 


reference early next season. 
Otherwise, write us at once, 


The E.W. Fowler Company 


203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















THINGS YOU DON’T WANT 


to forget. One of them is the fact that guantity in cir- 
culation, without guality, will not give good results. 


The Ellenville (N.Y.) Journal 


has a guality circulation. Quantity isn’t so bad, 
either. Look us up in the “Roll of Honor.” 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestious for bettering this department. 








Tue New York Puoto Co., 
Artistic Portraiture & Photo Medallions, 
Arcade Buildings, Opposite General 
ostoffice, 

Rissik Street, 

JOHANNESBURG. 

The Manager Printers’ INK: 

Dear Sir— Having discontinued my 
Box No. 2643, please in future mail 
my copy of Printers’ INK to Arcade 
Buildings, President and Rissik streets, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

1 have taken your excellent journal 
for some years and consider it the 
best investment in the subscribing way 
that any young (or old for that matter) 
business man could make. 

I advertise a good deal in the dailies 
here, but rarely see anything bearing 
directly on my business or profession 
in Printers’ INk, especiall in the 
criticism of current ads. his would 
lead me to the conclusion that the 
photographers of the United States use 
the newspapers very little, or not at 
all. I am aware that it is difficult to 
advertise a photographer (more espec- 
ially one with a good class of patrons), 
except in a very stereotyped fashion, 
without losing “tone,” though, person- 
ally, I think the money weighs heavier 
than the “tone” every time. In _ this 
connection I should like to see a few 
samples of what you would consider 
real good, dignified ads for a_ studio, 
say for 3-inch single column; also, 
would you give prices? I attach a few 
of my own attempts, of which I have 
written over 150, in the same vein, for 
your perusal. Yours faithfully, 

Horace E. JAMEs. 





It is true that photographers, as a 
class, have not shown the wide appre- 
ciation of advertising which has been 
shown by those in other lines of trade. 
Still, now and then one advertises in 
such a way as to make his business 
conspicuous without-the slightest loss 
of dignity and with decided gains in 
profits. Many ads of such photo- 
graphers have appeared in this de- 
partment from time to time, and there 
will be more of them as photographers 
realize that there is nothing about 
their business that cannot be adver- 
t'sed as readily as any other business, 
and with something like an equal 
chance for profits. The ads submitted 
with the above letter are quite up to the 


country—perhaps a shade better—as 
shown by the reproductions herewith, 
but, also like most of our own, their 
display does not suggest anything par- 
ticularly pleasing or artistic. I see no 
objection to printing prices—no risk 
of digrity o- of business; people do 
want to know what a thing is going to 
cost, no matter how indifferent they 
pretend to be, and many of them would 
rather be told in an ad than to be 
obliged to ask. Of course, prices on 
photographs have no particular signifi- 
cance until one has seen samples; still 
they convey information that nearly 
everybody wants, even in a general way 


RIGHT EVERY TIME! 

We do that kind of Portrait work— 
the kind that is right every time; takes 
a bit of keeping up this standard—but 
we do it; started out that way, and 
find it best; best for you, because you 
don’t have to worry about your Pic- 
ture, and best for us, because it means 
an ever-increasing business and better 
returns. 

Our special feature is the ‘‘Red Seal” 
Cabinet; its convenient size and mod- 
erate price make it an especial fav- 
orite. You will find it handy for mail- 
ing, and the figure is 35s. per dozen. 
Also, C-deV, and Mignon, at 17s. 6d. 
and 10s. 6d. per dozen. 


NEW YORK PHOTO CO., 


Arcade Buildings, Opposite G. P. O., 
Johannesburg. 








PORTRAIT PROMISES 

are no exception to the rule; they get 
broken just like any other kind. "Con- 
cerning that Photograph of yourself 
that vou promised and are always go- 
ing to send. Don’t you think we can 
help you along with it? We make a 
specialty of good, clean portraiture of 
a uniform quality. Morcover, our sys- 
tem of taking pictures makes portrait 
taking easy and almost a pleasure. The 
other end of the system is easy, too— 
the price. 

Call to-day. Portraiture by Electric 
Light every evening from 7 to 9 
o'clock. 

NEW YORK PHOTO CO., 
Arcade Buildings, Opposite G. P. O., 
Johannesburg. 


THE ona, wee THAT 





Many little Poesy cs to the making 





average of those which appear in this 


of a Good Portrait. Skill in the pose, 


a proper adjustment of Light and 
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Shade, careful Development of the 
Plate and Care and Cleanliness in the 
Mounting and Finishing. All these 
details get close and earnest attention 
Let us take your next Pic- 


with us. 

ture. Our Boudoir Cabinet—a_ superb 
Collodio Carbon Portrait at £2 2s. per 
dc en. 


NEW YORK PHOTO CO., 
ide Buildings, Opposite G. P. O., 
Johennesiary, 


= 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE 

to have a good Portrait of yourself— 
once that would give you entire satis- 
facion—a_highly- -finished and artistic 


photograph, carrying all your own orig- 
inal and distinctive personality, and one 
that our friends would recognize at a 


single glance. Would you consider £2 2s. 
per dozen too much for such a picture? 


This is the figure for our Boudoir 
Cabinet, of which we cordially invite 
your inspection, 


ortraits by Electric Light 7 to 9 
every evening. 
NEW YORK PHOTO CO., 
cade Buildings, Opposite G. P. O., 
Johannesburg. 


en 





I have seen, so far this season, just 
one good refrigerator ad, and that 
wasn’t anything to shout about. This 
general talk about ice-saving and food- 
saving is all very well in its way, but 
people want to know how and why. 
A good refrigerator should not only 
be taken apart in the store to show its 
various walls and how they are put 
together, but should also be taken 
apart in the newspaper, as far as that 
is possible, by means of a statement 
as to how many walls it has, the com. 
position of each and its particular part 
in saving ice and food. A whole 
chapter can be written on the sanitary 
feature alone, if the refrigerator is a 
good one, and the possible buyer can 
be so educated as to what constitutes 
the difference between a good refrig- 
erator and a poor one as to bring him 
or her straight to you for the kind you 
recommend. If you think this is an 
old subject just try to find a good re- 
frigerator ad, and see if you don’t think 
some old subjects are old enough to 
be new and to require more attention. 

* * * 
I don’t believe in holding up to 


enterprising enough to advertise in 
spite of such a handicap as indicated 
by the handbil. reprinted below; but 
it is almost inconceivable to me that 
any man who knows enough to set 
type, or to read English understand- 
ingly, can allow such a job as this to 
leave his shop, to say nothing of put- 
ting his imprint on it. The Social 
Printing Co., 115 St. Mark’s Place, 
New York, owns up to this piece of 
work, which was as fearful and won- 
derful in typesetting as in text. 





GRAND OPENING! 
of just what you need. 
by the well known 


MORRIS BLOCH, 
5622 Third Ave., 2 doors from 57th St., 
Brooklyn, N. 
has opened a high grade 
Hardware, House Furnishings 
and Painters’ Supplies 

Surely to accommodate everybody in 
these lines as for homes, owners, mech- 
anics, builders, and painters as a 
complete full line to the best satisfac- 
tory of my goods and prices. 

3eing experienced in this line of 
business since 1892, I can assure you 
by calling once you will be my cus- 
tomer for ever. 

Mail, Vhone and personal orders will 
be promptly attended to and delivered 
everywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Come and convince yourself. 

Morris Bloch, 5622 Third Ave., 

2 doors from 57th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For Fire Insurance. From the Neu 
Haven (Conn.) Evening Register. 





Let Us Take 
Your Risk ? 


If your home or household ef- 
fects are not insured you are 
taking a risk that may mean the 
possible loss of years of striving 
and saving. It may have been 
your good fortune never to have 

ad a fire—but who can tell 
when one will occur? ’Tis bet- 
ter to be safe than sorry—better 
to have the protection of a high- 
grade ommnr than to take 
your ewn If you cannot 
attend to this at once, drop usa 
postal or call ’Phone 3326 and a 
representative wiil call. Do not 
delay—act now. 


CHAS. WILSON & CO., 
42 Church St., 
New Haven, Conan. 





ridicule the werk of- any man who is 
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Good. 


Even Those Who Buy Colonial Clocks 
May Be Pardoned for Wanting to 
Know “How Much?” From the Dav- 
enport (la.) Daily Times. 





Linoleums. 


Wherever there’s constant 
passing to and fro—as in kitch- 
ens, offices and institution hall- 
ways—the best floor covering is 
a good linoleum, Patterns ad- 
mit of wide choice—some of the 
wood-flooring effects being par- 
ticularly clever, Inlaid linoleum 
is the most serviceable — the 
patterns run clear through and 
there’s no wear off to them, as 
in the case of the printed kinds. 

Inlaid Linoleums at $x and 
$1.65 a square-yard, 

Figured Linoleums at soc. and 
80c. —— 

oth at 25c. and 4oc. a 





A Colonial Clock 
In Your Home. 


It adds so to the richness of the 
hall furnishings. 

We're showing some beautiful 
examples in duil mahogany, very 
plain designs, standing about 85 
inches high. 

They strike on the half and 
hour (Westminster chimes on 
Cathedral gongs). 

As an impressive and beautiful 
piece of furniture, these Colonial 
Clocks meet the every demand. Oil-C 

We've a very complete showing yard, 


= Clocks of attractive de- GIMBEL BROTHERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








NABSTEDT’S, 
107-109 W. Second Street, The Price and a Good Idea of Wha 


Davenport, Ia. One Gets For It. From the Vir. 
ginian Pilot, Norfolk, Va. 


Taffeta 

















This One, Printed in the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal as a “Reading Notice’ 
Makes a Good Eye-catcher and a 


Strong Appeal. 








You Really Must 
Store Your Silver. 


When you break up house- 
keeping this Summer or go away 
for your vacation, will you shove 
off your silverware, cut glass, 

aintings, bronzes and other 
oomkend valuables on your 
friends or relatives and make 
them unwillingly assume respon- 
sibility for the wear and tear on 
your goods ? 

Will you risk the safety of your 
treasures by merely locking the 
door when vou leave? 

Or will you allow them to be 
placed in a burglar and fire-proof 
vault built expressly for their 
protection while you are enjoying 
yourself? 

The Guarantee Trust Company 
of Georgia has special vaults for 
the Summer storage of silverware 
and other household valuables; 
also safety deposit boxes for 
jewelry, deeds, insurance papers, 
notes, mortgages, etc. They are 
the strongest and most convenient 
vaults and boxes in the South, 
and you will be surprised to know 
at what small expense you can 
avail yourself of their security. 


A card addressed to the Guar- 
antee Trust Company, bank 
offices, Temple Court, or a call 
over ’phone No. 1755 Main, will 
put you in communication with 
the vault attendant, who will 
arrange the entire matter and 
relieve you of all the worry and 
inconvenience. 





Umbrellas—Sun 
and Rainproof. 


These handsome Umbrellas 
are made of fine quality Union 
Piece-dyed Taffeta, with steel 
rod and paragon frame. Handles 
include many beautiful novelties 
in pearl, princess, horn and nat- 
ural wood. 

These Taffeta Umbrellas, 
fresh from one of the best mak- 
ers, to be sold at only 98 cents 
each. 

See window display. 
RUSSELL, ETHEREDGE & 
PRITCHARD, 

316 Main St., 
Norfolk, Va. 








Real Thing. All It Lacks is the 
rice. From the Haverhill (Mass.) 
svening Gasette, 





That Pure Vermont 
Maple Syrup of Ours 
Is Peculiar ! 


In the first place it is pure 
Maple Syrup. 

Secondly, it was made from 
this season’s maple sap—not old 
sugar re-melted. 

hirdly, it was made way up 
in Vermont—in the heart of the 
sugar maple section. 

Fourthly, and lastly, it is 
mighty good to eat on fritters 
made from Hecker’s Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour. 


G. A McGREGOR, 
45, Merrimack St., 








averhill, Mass, 
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1 Ad for the Old Style Razor. 


om the Pittsburg Press. 


; ie 
Is This Razor 


Your Kind? 


Some men don’t need a “‘ saf- 
ety ’’—are so dexterous in the use 
of the regulation blade that they 
den tcare to change. 

But lots of them want a new 
razor—and the best of its kind, 
We have the ‘‘sample line”’ of 
a familiar cutlery company— 
more than a hundred different 
kinds—among them the one that 
will suit you, Worth $1 or more 
— to-morrow only scc. 


KAUFMANN’S 
Pittsburg, - - Pennsylvania. 


L 





m the Poughkeepsie Evening 
erprise. 





‘Baby Shoes! 


Don't let your baby wear ill- 
fitting or unattractive shoes. 
The best that the market affords 
are probably none too expensive 

| for your little ones. 

The most expensive baby shoes 
in our store represent a very 

| small expenditure. Prices range 
| from 25c.a pair up to $1.50, and 
| we feel certain that you and the 
; baby will both be pleased, - 

Remember, we have all the 
popular colors for this season in 

| our stock of children’s footwear. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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inthusiasm That Is Fairly Contagious. 





Pumps. 

Say Pumps to a young woman 
and you have her attention at 
once. And the reason? Well, 
Pumps are the rage. To be sure, 

| Gibson Ties and regular lasts in 
oxfords are favored by many, but 
this is a season of Pumps. 

A very select and very swell 

| new Pumpis justin. Itis called 

the Colonial. As handsome a 

low-cut as we have ever had— 
| stylish, neat, smart. Gun-metal 

calf, patent leather, yes, and Rus- 
| siatan. The Russia tan is $5.50. 
| The other leathers, $5.co. 

New Gibson Ties with three 
eyelets—special new last-—perfect 
fitting, no slipping on the heel— 
gun-metal calf and patent leather 
—special at $5.00, 

Our lines of Gun-metal Calf and 
Patent Leather Pumps at $3.00 
and $3.50 are models of beauty. 
Silk or leather bows, as you like. 


JOS. HORNE CO, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 














1A Good Argument for a Savings Bank, 


From the Lorain (O.) Daily News. 
eta, 
“Saving Accounts 


for Wives.” 


Every married lady should 
have a saving account of her 
own. It’s a safeguard for every 
emergency. Incase of sickness, 
an unexpected journey, the pay- 
ment of your hushand’s life in- 
surance, etc. The comfort of 
knowing you are prepared for 
such times will add years of 
comfort to life. We pay 4 per 
cent. interest compounded semi- 
annually on all saving accounts. 
One dollar opens an account with 
us. Start to-day. 


THE LORAIN BANKINGCO. 


R, Thew, Pres. 
E. M. Pierce, Secy.-Trezs. 


Lorain, Ohio. 











Human Interest in Advertising. From 
the (Phoenix) Arizona Republican. 


= 





Wise and 
Otherwise. 


Not every fad is justifiable. 
Maay fads are far from it. Some 
are wise, though others are 
otherwise. Mostly the latter. 

Sut there is one fad that is 
justifiable. It has its origin in 
its exclusiveness and its justifica- 
tion in its beauty. Itigt e fad of 
wearing Indian necklaces. Every 
jackleg dealer offers thespurious, 
but there is a difference. The 
difference is so plain that it is 
| wonderful how anybody can be 
| fooled. 

I have told you how supersti- 
tious a Navajo Indianis. You 
| remember he will not work silver 
| Luilion. He thinks there is an 
| evil spirit that objects to the 
{ metal being removed from the 
ground, This evil ghost satisfies 
his vengeance, however, on the 
first fellow that monkeys with 
the metal, and the second is im- 
mune. 
| Therefore, any necklace that 
is not made of coin is on its very 
face a fake. There are fakes 
floating arcund Phoenix, and 
you would do well to mina your 
P’s and Q’s that you don’t get 
caught. You can’t get caught at 
the Big Curio in necklaces or 
anything else, because I have 
been in the business so long that 
an Indian can't fool me, and it’s 
a certainty that Iam not going 
to foo! you. 


R. L. BALKE, 
U.S. Indian Trader, 


Propyietor the Big Curio Store 
on Adams 5t., 


Phoenix, Ariz, 
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Now Ready 


ROWELL’S 
American Newspaper 


Directory 
1907 Edition 


The book has been carefully revised, 
and is the only work published which 
contains complete and accurate infor- 
mation, brought down to January 1, 1907, 
regarding the newspapers and periodi- 
cals of the United States and Canada. 
The present volume is the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Edition that has been 
issued, each under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. George P. Rowell. 

The 1907 edition of the Directory, for 
the first time in several years, gives the 
ratings of all papers in plain figures, and 
consequently the ‘‘key” is unnecessary. 

The price of the Directory is $10.00, 
expressage prepaid. 
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